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THE OCTOBER MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA. 








The committee appointed to make arrangements for the October meeting 
of the American Gas Light Association met in Philadelphia last week. 
From reports that we have of the spirit of the meeting there is no doubt 
that the meeting will be a success, There was evinced a firm determination 
to make it the best that has ever been held. The subject of an exhibition 
of apparatus was fully discussed, and the general features of a plan to carry 
it out agreed upon; a sub-committee was appointed to work out the details 
which will be duly given to our readers. We deem this a most important 
question. Our exchanges all bear testimony of the great benefits flowing 
from these exhibitions, wherever they have been held; and if ever there 
was a time when increased consumption was demanded it is now. We do 
not hesitate to say that some of the very best means to secure this result 
are first, to enable the gas manager to familiarize himself with all of the 
best appliances for extending the use of gas for other than illuminating 
purposes ; secondly, to give the managers an opportunity of seeing the 
different means for securing the greatest amount of light, for the least 
consumption of gas, contrasted with each other; thirdly, the proper ac- 


commodation of the commercial element that, of necessity, always must be 
present at all meetings of this or similar associations. 

There is no right-minded man, engaged in trade connected with tbe gas 
interest, but feels a shrinking from anything that might be construed 
as trying to mix up ‘‘shop” with the deliberations of the Annual Meeting. 

On the other hand, almost every member, while attending the meetings, 
is compelled to avail himself of the opportunity for transacting more or less 
business for his company. There is no reason in the world why an oppor- 
tunity should not be afforded to all to transact this business in the least 
possible time, so that every member could devote himself entirely to the 
business of the Association, while it was in session, and, during the inter- 
vals which occur, be able to examine aay or all of the different appliances 
that he might require, and thus purchase for his company that which, by 
comparison, was shown to be the best. In plain English the idea is—give 
to the trade an opportunity to meet their customers upon a trade basis, and 
reserve to themselves the time of actual sitting in convention for the dis- 
cussion of professional matters. These points, we believe, may be easily 
arranged and result in great benefit to all concerned. 

The time is rapidly coming when cheap gas will be the demand on all 
sides. The duty of the Association is to enable its members to make gas 
cheaply, of good quality, and make a fair profit for their stockholders. 





REPORT OF THE PARIS GAS COMPANY. 





In another column we give the annual report of the operations of this 
company for the year 1878. We have given the items somewhat in detail, 
mainly to show the method of dividing the different items that enter into 
the cost of yas delivered to the consumer. The amount of gas delivered to 
131,434 consumers for the year was about 7,500 million cu. ft., of which the 
day consumption, due to domestic and mechanical uses, was 1,718 millions, 

The receipts for gas for the year were $10,800,000. The total revenue 
was about 15 million dollars. We commend to the serious attention of 
managers the large difference between the two sums above named, This 
difference is explained on page 244 ; but the short English of it is ‘‘ resid- 
uals.”” When one-third of the revenue comes from other sources than sales 
of gas, the natural question arises—1st, ‘‘ How do they do it.” 2d., “‘ How 
can we do it.” 





OBITUARY. 
ERE Ee 
THomas Wits, F.C.S. 

It is with sincere regret that we learn, from private letters just received, 
of the death, in London, at the age of 28, of Mr. Wills. 

At the meeting of the British Association of Gas Managers, last June, he 
was the lecturer before the Association. He had especially devoted himself to 
gas chemistry, was chemical Secretary of the Society of Arts, Demonstrator 
in Chemistry at the Royal Naval College, and, for several years, Consulting 
Chemist of the Phoenix Gas Company, a Gas Examiner to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, etc., ete. 

For several years he acted as Secretary to a Committee of the British 
Association, to determine the best methods of improving the illuminating 
power of coal gas. In connection with the subject of electric lighting he 


discovered that oxides of nitrogen were given off by the Voltaic arc, thus 
rendering the light, to that extent, injurious. 

His death isa great loss to the gas interest ; for, although yet very young, 
he had already established a reputation of a high order, and, joined to his 
professional acquirements, was a genial social character which endeared him 





to all who knew him. 
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A New *‘ Gas Light Journal.” 


en 


The Journal of Artificial Light and Sanitary Gazette is a new Journal 
devoted to the objects expressed in its title. It is published in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and is a model in type, style and form. We welcome it to the 
realms of Gas Literature with all the hearty welcome that every Scotchman 
engaged in giving light to the world is entitled to, and doubt not that. this, 
its first Volume, is the beginning of a long and useful life. 

In speaking of the progress of electric light it pays its compliments to us 
on this side the water, as follows : 

‘New York has raised its voice against its own offspring. The Post- 
Office in the great city is now illuminated by electricity, but not by Edi- 
son’s invention. The mysterious lamp that was to enlighten Menlo Park 


and its inhabitants by the mere touch of the magician’s spring is discarded | 


by those to whom it was practically offered. They have surely looked the 
gift-horse in the mouth, and so discovered its comparative uselessness. The 
New York Post-Office is now lighted by a Wallace-Farmer apparatus, and 
considering the exorbitant cost of gas in the capital of the New World, 
electricity will, no doubt, prove a success. We shall hear more about the 
detailed working after a prolonged trial; bat, even supposing it to be per- 
manently adopted, it cannot be taken as a criterion by which to judge of the 
likelihood of gas being subsequently superseded, for there are so many dis- 
advantages attending the use of gas in New York that a Britisher wonders 
how it is so much in vogue there.” 

Then, proceeding to give a general account of the Exhibition of Electric 
Light Apparatus, at Albert Hall, London, on May 7th, winds up as fol- 
lows: 

‘* There is one system we miss, however, and that is Professor Edison’s. 
There is a vacancy whicu only the giant tuning fork and dwarfish ship of 
iridio-platinum can fill, ‘Oh, Edison! we have missed you” seems to be 
the song hummed out by the ceaseless whirr of the machinery as it grinds 
out the bright but expensive light whick haserewhile thrown such a glamor 
over the public. The modesty which has prevented the wonderful inven- 
tions of a still more wonderful man from being seen by oi polloi of London 
cannot but be admired, especially when exhi%ited by a true born Yankee. 
We trust, however, that for his own benefit he may some day be able to 
overcome his bashfulness, and that the Old World may have the chance of 
seeing an invention which promises to be one of the achievements of nine- 
teenth century science, although the New World may have refused to have 
anything to do with it. The exhibition closes to-night, but in fairness to 
both the public and the gas companies, the Council of the Albert Hall 
should open a similar exnibition of gas apparatus. It would excite just as 
much, if not more, interest than the one now being held, because the elec- 
trical fever is somewhat abated, and the public are beginning to discover 
powers and resources in gas which have been hitherto hardly dreamed of. 
To foster and develop this movement should be as much the aim of the 
Council of Albert Hall as to further the interests of the electric lighting, 
which until this time has not brought much credit to its promoters.” 





{From the London “ Journal of Gas Lighting.”’) 


Paris Gas Company 





The annual general meeting of the above company was held in Paris on 
the 27th of March, when the following report on the Company’s operations 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1878, was presented by the board of direction : 

Gentlemen—In compliance with Article 31 of our Statutes, we are about 
to render you an account of the results of our working during the year 1878, 
and to show you the position of the Company on the 31st of December last. 
We are happy to inform you that these results are satisfactory. For the first 
time in the existence of the Company, the annual consumption of gas has in- 
creased by more than 20 million cubic metres (706 million cubic feet). This 
increased consumption is in all probability to be attributed to the eagerness 
displayed by the City of Paris to accord a becoming welcome to the numer- 
ous visitors who last summer came to admire the splendors of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 

But that which especially merits your attention is the increase in the num- 
ber of consumers, and the extension of the consumption of gas in the day- 
time, both of which have attained a figure far exceeding our anticipations. 

Thanks to this concourse of favorable circumstances, we have been able to 
meet all our additional expenses, and to increase from 62 frs. to 65 frs. the 
ate of dividend we are about to recommend you to declare. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE CoMPANY’S OPERATIONS. 


Consumption of Gas.—During the year 1878 we delivered for consump- 
tion a volume of gas equal to 211,949,517 cubic metres (about 7484 million 
cubic feet), being 20,752,289 cubic metres (7324 million cubic feet) more 





consumption of gas increased to the extent of only 14,235,157 cubic metres 
(5024 million cubic feet). 

The day consumption of gas, which takes place between the time for ex- 
tinguishing and the time for re-lighting the public lamps, figures to the ex- 
tent of 48,677,603 cubie metres (1718 million cubic feet) in the above total 
of 211,949,517 cubic metres, and exceeds by 6,203,987 cubic metres (219 
million cubic feet) the corresponding amount in the year 1877. This day 
consumption, which is exclusively due to the use of gas for industrial and 

'domestic purposes, has lately made considerable progress, having, during 
the past three years, increased to the extent of nearly 50 per cent. 

| Receipts for Gas.—The receipts from the sale of gas, which in 1877, am- 
ounted to 48,205,806 frs., in 1878 reached the figure of 54,025,229 frs. These 
receipts may be apportioned as follows between the two great divisions of our 

| area of supply : 


Francs. 





In Paris aud its environs........... 50,595,638 
In the outskirts beyond the fortifica- 
ME Serres cc he wehtruG as Cees . 8,429,591 
2 ii PS Steerer 54,025,229 $10,805,046 


Consumers.—The number of consumers on the 31st of December last was 
131,434, exceeding by 7256, or 5°84 per cent., the number at the correspond- 
ing date in 1877. This is also the first time in the Company’s history that 


|the number of new consumers have attained in a single year figures so im- 


portant. 

What are we to conclude from this, if it be not that gas is every day en- 
tering more and more into the habits of the people ; that it is becoming an 
object of primary necessity, and is forcing its way simply by virtue of the 
multiplicity of uses to which it may be applied ; also that your Directors 
were perfectly justified in telling you last year, on a similar occasion to the 
present, that the trials that were being made with the view of substituting 
the electric light for gas, would in no way whatsoever retard the develop- 
ment of your undertaking. 

Public Lighting.—The number of public lamps ia use on the 31st of 
December last was — 


In Paris and its environs............ Lea eh ie alee kas 38,220 
eM SRERINN So oso as 2x wipe eee sek ele es ere ie 
NE 8 oy ais Sse pes is aoa e eee rasa oe 45,004 


exceeding by 2518 the number in existence on Dec, 31, 1877. During the 
year 1877 the number increased by 2306. 


House Services.*—You are aware that for several years past we have 
been accustomed to gratuitously lay on service pipes in all the houses where 
we consider there is likely to be a sufficient consumption of gas to adequate- 
ly remunerate us for our outlay. These service pipes allow the occupiers of 
the upper stories to obtain a supply of gas with as much facility and econo- 
my as if they resided in apartments on the street level, by obviating the ne- 
cessity for their laying out money in expensive fittings. 

This arrangement has contributed immensely to the introduction of gas in 
private apartments, and these are the results : 

During the year 1878 we laid on 227 house services upon the application 
of landlords, who undertook, at their own expense, to fit up not less than 
three burners in three apartments, and 903 services upon the application of 
lodgers, who were prepared to contract for an immediate supply of gas to at 
least three burners. The number of these services laid during the past 
year increased to 1130, bringing the total number in use on Dec, 31, 1878, 
up to 11,666, distributed over 9619 houses. This exceeds by about 50 per 
cent. the number of house services laid at the close of the year 1875, 

These 11,666 house services, exclusive of the branch-pipes, fittings, ne- 
ters, etc., in connection therewith, which are subject to a special payment, 
cost 6,924,129 frs. ($1,385,000), which is equivalent to an average cost of 
593 frs. ($119), per service. 

The receipts arising from the sale of gas consumed by the aid of these 
services in the year 1878 amounted to 7,481,776 frs. ($1,496,355), and shows 
an increase of 21 per cent. on the analogous receipts for the preceding year. 

With regard to the number of consumers supplied from the house services 
which, on Dec. 31, 1877, stood at 31,230, on the same date in 1878 it had 
reached 35,032, representing rather over one-fourth of the total number of 
consumers. 

Show Rooms and Inquiry Offices. —We take this opportunity of remind- 
ing you that we have opened at No. 8 Rue Condorcet, No. 40 Rue Lafayette 
and No. 148 Rue de Rivoli, show-rooms for the exhibition of samples of all 
the most improved kinds of appliances for lighting and heating by gas, and 
for affording to those who may be desirous of using it for these purposes all 


* These house services, called conduites mentantes, are pipes carried from the 





than in 1877. During the year 1867, which was also an Exhibition year, the 








bottom to the top of the buildings, for the supply of flats and separate apartments 
as in Scotland. 
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the information they may require as to the price of the apparatus, the cost 
of fitting them up, the economy resulting from their employment, and so 
forth. These show-rooms continue to be visited by large numbers of per- 
sons, and the service they render is found to be quite what was expected. 
Principal Results of Working.—During the first 23 years of the Com- 
pany’s working, the annual consumption of gas, which in 1855 was 40,774,- 


400 cubic metres (1,439,136,000 cubic feet), has increased by 171,175,117 | - en ete : e 
With regard to| implove our means of distribution, to develop our plant and machinery—in 
the average annual increase, from 1855 to 1874 it remained very nearly con- 


cubic metres (6,042,481,000 cubic feet), or 419 per cent. 


stant at about 7,060,000 cubic metres (249,218,000 cubic feet) ; but from 


1874 it has advanced considerably, reaching 12,750,00 cubic metres (450,- 


075,000 cubie feet) : 


Annual Consumption. Annual Increase. Annual 
Year. cubic metres. cubic meters. dividends, 
(1 C.m,. = 35°317 cu. ft.) (1 ¢.m.—35°317 cu. ft.) Francs. 
1874 160,652,202 6,255,084 55.00 
1875 175,938, 244 15,286,042 60.00 
1876 189,209,789 13,271,545 62.00 
1877 191,197,228 1,987,439 62.00 
1878 211,949,517 20, 752,289 65.00 


Manufacturing Power.—The manufacturing power of our works, which, 
on Dee. 31, 1877, was 228,500,000 cubic metres (8066 million cu, ft. ), includ- 
ing that of the reserve plant intended to meet cases of accident, or any un- 
expected increase in the consumption was raised during the year 1878 to 
236,500,000 cubic metres (8348} million cubic feet). We expect that by the 
end of the current year, upon the completion of the works in progress at the 
various stations, our manufacturing power will be raised to 238,650,000 cubic 
metres (84244 million cubic feet), and be capable of sending out for con- 
sumption, after deducting reserve, about 220 million cubic metres (7766 
million cubic feet) of gas, thus giving every security for the supply during 
next winter. 

Canalization.—During the past year our main-laying operations have not 
been so extensive as in previous years. Our entire canalization has, how- 
ever, increased by 46,360 metres, apportioned as follows : 


Metres. Yards. 

In Paris and its environs. 23,552 25,750 
Bi BNO CURRIN: ois in hi irs eee 22,808 24,937 
LO er ae ee! ed Oe eee 46,360 50,687 


Or nearly 29 miles, Consequently, the total length of mains laid under the 
public roadways has been increased to 1,805,612 metres, apportioned as fol- 
lows : 


Meters. Yards. 
In Paris and its environs.... 1,275,865 1,394,945 
In the outskirts 529, 747 579,190 
| 1,805,612 1,974,135 


Or close upon 1122 miles, which represents very nearly the distance from 
Paris to Lisbon. The greater portion of the main-laying work was done 
either at the request of the Municipal authorities, or in carrying out our 
arr ngements with the outlying communes. The remainder was, after con- 
sideration, undertaken with the view of meeting certain demands for a sup- 
ply of light, which it appeared to us would be advantageous to the Com- 
pany. 

On the 22d of June last, the Administration Superieure gave their ap- 
proval to the lighting contract which we had a few months previously enter- 
ed into with the commune of Ville-d’Avray. The number of communes now 
lighted by the Company in the districts lying beyond the fortifications, in 
the departments of the Seine and the Seine-et-Oise, is thus brought up to 
fifty-one. 

The Universal Exhibition.—The Exhibition of 1878 furnished us with an 
opportunity of showing the successive improvements that had been effected 
in our plant and manufacturing processes, and of calling the attention of 
qualified men of all countries to the results of our labors and researches, 

The special pavillion which we had erected in the Champ de Mars contain- 
ed, in a comparatively limited space, a very complete collection of all the 
various articles and appliances connected with our industry. The drawings 
there exhibited, enabling the visitor to take in at a glance the whole process 
of gas manufacture, as well as that of the treatment of the various by-pro- 
ducts of the distillation of coal—the coke, tar, and ammoniacal liquor ; the 
collection of the numerous products Science has succeeded in extracting 
from tar, and from which industry obtains, for the dyeing of fabrics, a series 
of coloring matters of hues as rich as they are varied ; our improved gas- 
ovens ; our special arrangements for jointing gas mains ; and, lastly, the ap- 
pliances for heeting by-coke, the gas-engines, and the refractory products of 
our manufacture—all these things attracted a considerable amount of atten- 


tion on the part of the public, and the Jury recognized the value of our 
efforts and our progress by awarding us a Grand Prize—that is, the highest 
| reward accorded to exhibitors, 
EXPENSES OF First EsTaBLISHMENT. 
| You are, of course aware that in proportion as the consumption of gas in- 
| creases, we are obliged to raise the manufacturing power of our works, to 
a word, to sink a more or less considerable sum of money, in order to be 
constantly in a position to meet all the requirements of our business. 
During the year 1878 we were specially occupied with the completion of 
our station at Ivry, the annual manufacturing power of which has been in- 
creased from 10 to 25 million cubic metres (353 to 882} million cubic feet), 
and in pushing on vigorously our new works at Clichy. As we informed 
you last year, these works will cover an area of 17 hectares (42 acres), and, 
when completed, will be capable of producing 75 million cubie metres (26474 
million cubic feet) of gas annually. These works being situated on the 
banks of the Seine, and alongside the Western Railway, are undoubtedly 
exceptionally well placed for carrying on their operations to the greatest 
advantage. 


The other works carried out at our other stations have been undertaken 
with the object of completing the distributing plant, perfecting the methods 
of condensing and purifying, and bringing the capacity of the coal and coke 
stores, as well as of the apparatus for the treatment of the coke, tar, and 
ammoniacal liquor, more into keeping with the manufacturing power of the 
ovens, 

The total amount expended on works of first establishment during the 
year 1878 was 5,419,755 frs. ($1,083,951), apportioned as follows : 


Account OF Expenses oF First EsTaBLISHMENT FOR THE YEAR 1878, 














Francs, Dollars. 
Expended in the purchase of land ete.. 222 246 44,449 
Expended on works and plant ............ 2,739,903 547,981 
Expended on Mains, services, fittings, etc 2,457,606 491,521 
Total expenses of first establishment 5,419,755 1,083,951 
The general position of the account of expenses of first establishment 
may be thus stated : 
Francs. Dellars. 
Amount expended to Dec. 31, 1877 169,860,448 
Ditto during 1878............ 5,419,755 
Total on Dec. 31, 1878............ 175,280,203 35,056,041 
To meet which there is a capital of— 
Oe 84,000,000 frs. 
In bonds... 111,745,739 frs. 195,745,739* 39,149,148 
Balance in favor of the Company. . 20,465,536 4,093,107 
WorkiInG Account FOR THE YEAR 1878. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Francs, Dollars. 
Value of gas in store on Jan. 1, 1878 25,925 5,185 
Materials used in Manufacture. 
SOMONE 02) OS Lat rad daaar esiseadtewae 0a 18,206,185 
Coke and tar for heating purposes. ee 
21,742,346 4,348,469 
Manufacturing Charges. 
I OE ONIN Soi Soin a5: d cirecasa ew adie 2,517,560 
Maintenance of works and plant ........... 1,510,742 
Incidental expenses of distilliation............. 1,043,588 
Co eee eee 303,584 
SM MMNMNNN 2.5 ist ala man vi visi aussie ewrelaras 78,823 
5,454,297 1,090,859 
Cost of Distribution. 
Salaries of engineers and officers............... 1,062,529 
Repair and maintenance of mains and service 
i ee ee ge Cree 544,884 
Allowances, premiums, etc 14,004 
Printing and advertising................ 145,151 
NINN 0 RAPE, os sda eens He ae Saas 51,461 
1,818,029 363,606 





*It follows from an examination of the balance sheet that, out of a capital of 
195,745,739 francs, there had been paid off on Dec. 31, 1878, in shares, 8,039,750 
francs; in bonds, 8,559,479 francs—total, 16,599,229 francs—leaving 179,146,508 








franos ($35,829,300) to be redeemed, 
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Francs. Dollars. 
SEE Oe SPOON «iki oc ode canes eatdacdsnes sd x 80,000 
Executive Committee....................-208- 70,000 
EN rhea cio aK hae cnt wok oa cl 739,377 
Office and other expenses,..................... 254,325 
Service, accidents, relief, ete............... 144,387 
Law and other charges......................s. 15,683 
Rents and insurances... ... 122,479 
eee ree 4,955,966 
Loan redemption fund. . 1,644,500 
Share ditto........ Eerkd polaa ims nice cee ew kk ee 1,323,250 
Cost of experiments, etc....................... 36,149 
eins re os bce La pea e Chee 85,500 
Provident fund 104,584 
9,576,200 1,915,240 
Municipal Charges. 
Tax of 0.02 c. per cubic metre of gas........... 3,705,241 
Rating of subsoil......... Pea hawaemes eens 200,000 
Lighting, extinguishing, and maintenance of 
MII odo sn suche ean eceesties keassss 487,524 
4,392,765 878,553 
Hl State Charges. 
IDS on es beings win OT hie wb ies be E HER Cb 436, 734 
RD Coico Wiese ea cea ia 8 Nguesso eee ee 116,712 
Subsidy to Control Department................ 8,000 
561,446 112,289 
Ns MR UUNNENIIND 5 ic iss ite Gk ae swe anes d's 43,571,008 8,714,201 
REVENUE. 
Francs. Dollars, 
Produce of the sale of gas..................... 54,025,229 
Value of gas in store on Jan. 1, 1879........... 21,767 
EN tn cok pe high ebb cael he kek 13,585,445 
IE: LPS SEP Oe eae aoe 425,281 
Oe ee Be ck Po sainandas'eb sass swacun 2,102,987 
I ES 6 a0 6h 5:5's 6s ks dcr ¥o6 00% 345,655 
Rent of motors on bine... .......5.0.c08ssccees 1,202,291 
Ditto of fittings, etc., on hire.................. 1,100,802 
to tes 51d! ens arch reat Wivaichcaia ion Sl 223,551 
OD ni ios Kini x len ss meornig rere se 1,159,104 
ES eee er ee ee 129,694 
a ae 507,057 
eee eee SEA ee ree 74,828,863 14,965,773 


Balance in favor of revenue, being profit made 


OS) ee eee 31,257,855 














Add balance of profit from 1877................ 83,480 
31,341,335 6,268,267 
Deduct reserve to meet claims outstanding on 
aS Te oles cb rss wiscs diane eiceRekwe 141,335 
Balance, being profit available for distribution... 31,200,000 6,240,000 
Deduct for share dividend..................... 12,400,000 
Balance divisible equally between the Municipal- 
ity of Paris and the Gas Company.............. 18,880,000 3,760,000 


PROVIDENT AND OTHER F'unps. 


Provident Fund.—During the year 1878 our medical staff visited at their 
homes 1,314 of the Company’s servants, who, through sickness, were unable 
to discharge their duties, and likewise attended 25,181 consultations. The 
medical fees, medicine, half salaries to disabled workmen, funeral expenses, 
and donations to the widows and children of deceased servants, entailed an 
expenditure of 211,904 frs. The account of this fund stands thus: 


Expenditure. 











Francs. Dollars, 
Medical fees, medicine, etc., as above........... 211,904 
Receipts. 
One per cent. deducted from salaries, ete. ...... 104,584 
Equal amount given by the Company.. ........ 104,584 
Interest and sundry receipts................... 7,341 
SR oes act Poca s os ack bokeeaKenbaukeaccees 216,509 43,302 
Excess of receipts. ...........0..cccccee. 4,605 921 








In 1877 also the receipts exceeded the expenses by a very nearly equal 
sum—viz., 4,650 frs. 

On the 31st of December last this fund possessed 65 of the Company’s 
fully-paid bonds, which had cost 33,042 frs., and a cash balance of 4,884 frs., 
thus bringing up to 37,926 frs. ($7,585) the balance standing to the credit 
of the fund. 

Pension Fund.—The various sums placed to the credit of this fund 
amounted on Dee. 31, 1878, to 1,711,350 frs., represented by 3,625 partially- 
paid gas bonds, and 400 three per cent. bonds of the Eastern and Western of 
France Railways, costing altogether 1,737,165 frs. Consequently the fund 
was indebted to the Company to the extent of 25,815 frs. 

The deduction of 4,500 frs. which we made each year from the amount set 
apart for this fund, in conformity with the rule, for the purpose of assisting 
those of the Company’s old servants who have become incapable of work, 
has hitherto been insufficient for the purpose. We have therefore had to 
grant it a subsidy of 68,963 frs., thus forming a total of 73,463 frs., of which 
17,800 frs. are for pensions proper, and 55,663 frs. are for assistance renew- 
able every year. In 1877 this grant amounted to 62,488 frs. 

The pension fund has recently been enriched by a legacy of 20 of the 
Company’s shares, owing to the generosity of M. Hervé, the Director we had 
the misfortune to lose at the beginning of last year. M. Hervé also be- 
queathed to the Company a sum of 50,000 frs. for the purpose of establishing 
two perpetual scolarships in his name at the Ecoles des Arts et Métiers at 
Chalons and at Angers, to be held by two children of the Company’s servants 
selected from among the most meritorious and most destitute of fortune. 
This sum is to be invested in Three per cent. Rentes, and if at any time the 
product exceeds the expenses, the balance each year is likewise to be invested 
in Rentes, 

Savings Fund.—This fund, which dates from the Ist of July, 1876, was 
established with the object of affording to the Company’s servants the means 
of putting away, without expense or loss of time, whatever they might be 
able to save each month out of their earnings. From the date of its forma- 
tion up to Dec. 31 last, 2,930 accounts have been opened, and the balance 
sheet stands as follows: 








Francs. Dollars. 
Amount received on deposit................... 465,242 
Out of this sum there has been repaid— 
In cash to 1,682 depositors, 563 of whom 
have left the Company’s service....... 167,564 frs. 
In vouchers to 137 depositors whose pay- 
ments exceed 500 frs................. 77,311 frs, 
— 244,875 
Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1878............. 220,367 44,093 


The continued extension of the operations of this fund testifies to the de- 
velopment of habits of order and economy among our servants, and you 
will appreciate, as we do, the utility of a measure which, without being 
burdensome to us, forms an additional bond of union between the Com- 
pany and those who afford them the co-operation of their intelligence and 
labor. 

Special Reserve.—You are aware that by virtue of our treaty with the 
Municipality of Paris, dated Feb. 7, 1870, the City, at the termination of 
our concession, will be entitled to one-half the value of the Company’s 
available assets. The special reserve fund, which was instituted in con- 
formity with Article 40 of the Statutes, was for the pupose of providing, 
between the present time and the year 1905, an amount of capital which, as 
far as possible, would compensate for the share of the invested capital which 
would then be taken by the city, and thus to render more complete the se- 
curity of the fully paid-up shares. 


Lasor, Matrerraus, RerRmpvans, Erc. 


During the year 1878 the average price of labor remained about the same 
as in 1877, and we have had again to congratulate ourselves upon the amount 
of work performed by our workmen, and the exactitade with which they have 
attended to their duties. 

Last year, as in 1867, we deemed it incumbent upon us to take into consid- 
eration the exceptional expense which the temporary advance in price of all 
the necessaries of life occasioned to our servants during the period of the 
Exhibition, and we have awarded to our workmen, and to those of our 
inferior officers whose salaries do not exceed 2,400 frs. per annum, an 
indemnity very nearly equal to half the usual gratuity they receive at the 
end of the year. This exceptional charge on the working expenses of the 
year 1878 amounts to 159,700 frs. In 1867 this extra expenditure amounted 
to 140,000 frs. 


Coal.—During the year 1878 the average price of coal continued to im- 
prove. We profited by the fall which succeeded the high rates of the past 
few years, to renew those of our coal contracts which were about to expire, 
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and to enter into fresh contracts. We may therefore reckon upon a further 
reduction in the year 1879. It must not, however, be lost sight of that the 
reduction in the price of coal brings about a diminution in the price of 
coke, the most important of our residual products, and that such diminution 
counteracts, to a great extent, the economy realized in the purchase of the 
coal, 

Retort Coke.—The rigorous winter through which we have just passed 
enabled us to clear off the greater part of the coke produced during the year, 
which, in round numbers, exceeded by 1,200,000 hectolitres (92,307 chal- 
drous) the production in the preceding year ; but in order to do so we were 
compelled to lower our tariff to such an extent as to exclude from our field of 
operations all competing cokes and coals. This reduction was the more 
necessary, inasmuch as the winters of 1876 and 1877 were exceptionally mild 
and we had on hand Jan, 1, 1878, a stock of coke exceeding by 1,726,000 hee- 
tolitres (132,769 chaldrons) that in existence at the same date in the preced- 
ing year. An article of merchandise is, in fact, only worth what it will 
fetch, and the sale of coke, like that of all other products, has to be subject 
to the law of supply and demand, with this unfavorable circumstance attend- 
ing it, that when the winter is mild people do not bum coke, and conse- 
quently will not have it at any price. 

These remarks explain how it is that the amount produced by the sale of 
coke, which in the year 1877 was 14,253,555 frs. ($2,850,711), in 1878 only 
reached 13,585,445 frs., being a diminution.of 668,110 frs., which is very 
nearly equal to the amount saved in the purchase of our coals. 

With regard to the produce from the sale of metallurgic coke, this am- 
ounted to 425,281 frs.,'which is lower by 122,666 frs. than the sum realized in 
the preceding year. This diminution is due alike to a decrease in the pro- 
duction, and to a reduction in the selling price to manufacturing establish- 
ments, 

Heating Apparatus.—In the course of the year 1878 we sold 2,272 ap- 
pliances for heating by coke, being 801 more than in the year 1877. This 
brings the number of heating apparatus sent out from our works up to 46,795 
nearly the whole of which are in operation in Paris. 

Tar and Chemical Products.—We continue to devote considerable care 
and attention to the treatment of the tar and ammoniacal liquor resulting 
from the manufacture of gas. These residual products all find an easy sale, 
and on very advantageous conditions. The sulphate of ammonia especially, 
which formerly was only employed in the manufacture of alum and certain 
composite manures, now finds, in its application to agriculture, where it is 
employed alone in considerable quantities, so to speak, an unlimited market. 
The net amount produced from from this manufacture increased in 1878 to 
3,262,090 frs., apportioned as follows : 


Francs. Dollars. 
Treatment of tar... ......<6.e01. 2,102,986 
Treatment of ammoniacal liquor.. 1,159,104 
Total. ... 3,262,090 652,418 


Gas Engines.—During the year 1878 we sold two horizontal engines on 
Lenoir’s system, 19 vertical engines on Otto and Langen’s system, and 30 of 
Otto’s horizontal engines ; making the total number of 820 engines—horizon- 
tal and vertical—that have left our works during the past 16 years. The two 
latter kinds of engines, which, unlike the former, do not require the employ- 
ment of electricity, are susceptible of a tolerably large number of applica- 
tions, and, for small manufacturing operations, might be used with consider- 
able advantage. 

We may estimate at 1,000,000 cubic metres (35,300,000 eubie feet) the 
amount of gas consumed in 1878 by the gas-engines annually working in 
Paris. 

Lighting by Electricity.—On the occasion of our last meeting, we alluded 
to the trials of electric lighting that had been instituted in several parts of 
Paris, and we proved to you—supporting our statements upon considerations 
at once svientific, practical, and economical—that the gas industry had no- 
thing to fear from these trials. Having laid it down as a principle that, in 
the matter of illumination, a mild and uniformly diffused light, resulting 
from the employment of a large number of not very intense luminous cen- 
tres, is preferable to the hard and unequal light obtained by means of a small 
number of very brilliant luminous ceuatres, we said : 

“That which really constitutes the security of our industry is this—that 
gas is, above everything else, cleanly, simple, and economical in application ; 
that when once it is lighted it burns indefinitely, without requiring any at- 
tention ; that it may be extinguished and relighted as often as may be ne- 
cessary ; and that, finally, its flame may be increased or diminished, accord- 
ing to requirements, and caused to give the light of the finest lamp, or to 
furnish the mere glimmer of the finest night-light. Gas is, besides, contin- 
ually at the disposal of the consumer, day and night, in whatever quantity 
he may desire, and it can be applied equally well to lighting, heating, and 


Then we added— 
‘‘TIn the manufacture of gas, the raw material—the coal—is very nearly 
paid for by the residual products obtained from it, and it may be admitted 


as a truth that the processes for the production of light which, instead of 


directly utilizing the coal, as we do, burn it in order to transform it into mo- 
tive power and pre dluce electricity, are necessarily very expt nsive.”” 

The experiments in the Avenue de Opéra, which we have followed with 
much attention, only confirmed the opinion we conceived of the complicated 
innovation, It does not appear to us to be worth while to enter now into 
long technical details on the subject of the pr dluction of the electric light, 
its cost, ete. The English, French, German, and American newspapers have 
published numerous articles on the advantages and inconveniences it pre- 
sents. 

Everybody knows that the light is unequal in intensity and variable in 
color; that in foggy weather its power decreases with distance much more 
quickly than is the case with gas; that in reality it is whiter and more 
dazzling than light-giving. It is equally well known that it necessitates the 
employment of a considerable amount of motive power, an electro-magnetic 
machine, and a multiplicity of delicately-made conducting wires ; and finally, 
that it is subject to frequent sudden extinction, and const quently is of so 
unreliable a character as to bet quite incompatible with the exigencies of a 
service of such importance as that of the public lighting. 

But what people are ignorant of, and what is good that they should know, 
is that in the Avenue de l’Opéra a 20-horse power engine is required to sup- 
ply 16 electric lamps, spread over a length of some 360 metres (393 yards), 
and that the application of the electric ight to the 1,800 kilometres (1,100 
miles of streets in Paris, at present lighted by gas, would necessitate the 
employment of a motive power of 100,000 horses, or more than double that 
which is employed for all the manufacturing operations in the departments of 
the Seine and Seine-et-Oise ; that an electric lamp like those in the Avenue 
de Opéra does not give more light than 11 gas jets consuming 140 litres 
(5 eubie feet) per hour ; that, consequently, for equal illumination, the elec- 
tric light is much dearer than gas; and that, if it can be adopted in certain 
special cases where expense is not regarded, it can never seriously Cc ym pete 
with gas, because it possesses different qualities, and does not supply the 
same needs. 

You are doubtless aware that, at it sitting on the 28th of January last, the 
Municipal Council refused to accede to the request of the Société Générale 
d’Electricité for a concession for three years of the lighting of a certain num- 
ber of public thoroughfares in the neighborhood of the new Opera House. 
The reasons for this refusal are fully set forth in the report of the committee 
appointed to consider the matter. 

These conclusions confirm in all points: our preceding observations, The 
Municipality asked themselves whether it was absolutely necessary, in 
order to improve the lighting of the public thoroughfares, to have recourse 
to electricity, when they had in their hands, by the use of gas, so simple and 
economical a means of doing so. 

Although, according to our contract with the Municipality, we have noth- 
ing to do with the construction, supply, or repair of the public lamps—we 
having only to supply the gas consumed therein—we have considered it would 
be interesting to enlighten the public as to the possibility of obtaining with 
gas light-centres quite as intense as the electric lamps in the Avenue 
de Opéra, and we proposed to prove that, for an equal outlay, gas furnishes 
much more light than electricity. 

The Rue de la Paix is already an example of the improvement that might 
be effected by placing the public lamps closes together. The experiments 
that are about to be made in the Rue du Quatre Septembre, in the place du 
Chateau d’Ean, and in one of the pavilions of the Halles Centrales will allow 
of an estimation of the the results that may be obtained by combining the 
reduction of the distance between the lamps with an increase in the amount 
of gas consumed at the burners. They will demonstrate, in fact, that gas, 
when burned in sufficient quantity in appliances suitably placed, is capable 
of producing a much more powerful concentrated illumination than was 
generally supposed ; that its light is quite as susceptible of multiplication as 
of division ; that, for large as well as for small consumers, lighting by gas still 
remains par excellence the most practical and economical system of illumina- 
ation. 

We hope, gentlemen, that the details into which we have just entered will 
dispel any apprenensions that may be aroused in the midst of some of you by 
the experiments, so diversely appreciated, in the Avenue de l’Opéra. 





Austin Gas Licur Co., Texas.—At the annual meeting of the Austin 
Gas Light and Coal Company the following officers were vlected :—S, 
| Watts, President; C. F. Millett, Vice-President; J. F. Breckenridge, 
| Treasurer ; J. M. Swisher, Secretary ; and M. C. Holmes, Superintendent, 





the production of motive-power. To obtain it, all that is required is to turn | At the first meeting of the board the price of gas was reduced from $& 
on the tap.” 


$4 per thousand feet. 
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The Night Lights of Old London. 
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Continued from page 226. 
GAS, 


This exhibition at the Lyceum Theatre, Strand,* naturally caused a 


large amount of excitement, for Winsor not only lectured on the merits of | 


gas, but gave practical evidence of its usefulness, notwithstanding many 
unfortunate circumstances, such as being connected with assistants not 
always ready to help him. and the impure nature of the gas itself, the 


1] 


smeil 


of which caused a dislike among the audience, however much they 
appreciated the light. 


Even at that time the actual saving in the cost of the old and new system 


was detailed, for while the old oil-lamp lighting at Phillips & Lee’s factory 
st £2,000 a year, the new gas light—and a_ better light, too—had only 

£600, 
1, 


enigiutenc 


co 


cost Then again, to show how opinions differed, while the most 


1 chemist of his day, Humphrey Davy, declared that the adop- 
tion of gas in the metropolis would cause a terrible explosion, the insurance 
Cc mpani s, on the other hand, considered Phillips & Lee’s factory so much 
safer by its use than when candles were employed that they did not object 
to the system. 

[t was in 1805 that Winsor started by circular his project for ‘‘ The 
National Light and Heat Company,” 


which offered ‘‘a mine of wealth in 
Britain, and would add to the despair of our foes their devices for our 
ruin.” ‘* Two houses are now fitting up as a standard for a general intro- 


The 


deposit will suffice for realizing the plan in London and its environs, and 


duction of gas lights, now clarified to their utmost brilliance. £5 
all further sums wanting will prove but a small deduction from speedy 
profits. The official experiments as the basis of my greatly under-valued 
estimates will be repeated to any number of subscribers.” He supple- 
mented this circular by several others in 1806 and 1807, in one of which he 
maintains that his company is of a more solid character than any other, 
for ‘* it exceeds in benefits the water companies by gaining four valuable 
He 


says that three years before, £10,000 was subscribed by one hundred sub- 


products from the destruction of a great nuisance—that of smoke.” 


scribers to form a coke company. ‘* because many of those gentlemen were 


fully persuaded that my coke being introduced would alone make their ; 
| decorated the place for the occasion. 


fortunes.”’ And, although the nominal sum of £50,000, in £5 shares, was 


mentioned for the company’s capital, and hints thrown out that over £500 
a year could be easily earned by each shareholder, it took much patience 
and perseverence to make the world believe that the scheme was nota 
bubble. 

However, it was in the year 1807 that London street folk were made to 
realize the actual progress in gas lighting, and whatever may have been 
Winsor’s defects in practical chemical knowledge, he certainly was not 
In that year was exhibited the first London 
street lighting, and that was in Pall-mall. 


defective in perseverence, 


The new company, which had 


its offices at Nos. 97 and 98 in that thoroughfare, lighted up one side of the | 
| he saved at least £120 a year. 


street on the 28th of January, and on the king’s birthday, June 4th, both 
sides. In the evidence given before a Parliamentary committee it was 
stated that the length of gas pipe in Pall-mall was 1,700 feet on the south 
side; tl 

chaldrons of coal would keep 800 of Winsor’s burners alight for 11 hours: 


The 


at the new gas light was equal to J8 of the old lamps; that two 


apd that adapting a house in the street for a stove would cost £500. 


first outdoor experiment had been by conveying a pipe to the top of the | 


house, from which issued a single flame, but the novelty of which drew 
Winsor then proposed to light the whole parish of St. James 
Westminster, for £26,546. 


6 stoves in various parts of the parish 


vast crowds, 


This would include 65,500 feet of iron piping, 


There were 2,200 street lamps in the parish, each costing 25s. per annum. 
Chey would be placed 70 feet apart, the old lamps being from 30 feet to 40 
feet. 
elaborate experiments, the public declined to be so sanguin of the sucesss, 
and as a result, after a loss of something like £10,000, the National Light 
and Heat Company came to an untimely end, 

From Pall 


aii 
eratie thoroughf 


But with all the dazzling advantages held forth, and six months’ 


-mall the spirit of illumination extended itself to a less aristo- 


are, Golden-lane, where, on the 16th of August, 1807, the 


brewery and part of Whitecross and Beach streets were lighted up. But 
although every means was tried to get a favorable reception for the gas, 


everything failed until 1809, when the Chartered Gas Light and Coke Com- 
£200,000, applied to Parliament for an Act of 
il pitch, ammonial liquor, 
le air from coal, and for other purposes.” Of 
course great opposition met the application from Murdoch, Watt, and 


with a capital of 


se fi ir 


pany, 
Incorporation, procuring coke, oil, tar, 
essential oil, and inflammable 

* History seems to repeat itself; the electric light, in its new form, was first 
popularly shown at the Gaiety Theatre. 


, with two men and a boy at each. | 


| matters by a long way. 


But in the 
following year the company applied again, when, special conditions being 


others, and a failure of the fisst attempt was the consequence. 


incorporated, which stipulated that the streets of London. Westminster, 


and Southwark should be lighted cheaper by gas than with oil, the bill was 
The com- 
pany, however, found out that they had made miscalculations, for laying 


passed, and a charter directed to be granted within three years, 


down pipes in Westminster alone was found to entail an expense of 
£150,000, while experiments and purchasing a wharf at Cannon-row would 
cost at least £40,000 more. 
immediately after they obtained the 21 years’ charter, which is dated the 


Yet, nothing daunted, they persevered, and 


30th April, 1812, the company purchased sites at Peter street, Westminster, 
Brick-lane, Spitfields, and Curtain-road, Shoreditch, and set about making 
gas in earnest. 

It would be impossible for us to detail all the extraordinary events in 
connection with the introduction of gas into the streets of London, but we 
think a few facts long since forgotten may at this point of our narrative be 
introduced. We think it will interest many of our readers to read one of 
the advertisements issued by the company immediately after their first 
failure to get a charter in 1809: 

‘¢ Ten Thousand Pounds. Wanted, Two or Three Partners, 
capital and important concern, being the sole establishment of the kind in 
Europe, that will bring in from £10,000 to £20,000 per annum, and more 
This will be secured by an exclusive 


in a most 


than double that sum in a few years, 
patent during fourteen years, and is expected afterwards to be farther 
secured by an Act of Parliament. Each Partner must advance £5,000. 
I'he concern is so highly respectable that the first nobleman may most 
honorably hold a share in the face of the world, it being a public and pri- 
vate benefit to the human race, as well as of very general national advan- 
tage. Every communication will be fairly and candidly given to Principals 
alone, who may apply by letters (post-paid) to 8. Smrrrman, Esqre., and 
left at 187, High Holborn.” 

Even at the present day few persons are aware that this interesting ad- 
vertisement related to the That there were 
some Londoners ready to take advantage of the new light, and make it the 


first London gas company. 
means of advertising themselves, is proved by several shopkeepers intro- 
dvcing the gas into their shops, and using brackets of an attractive form. 
The company having laid their pipes from Curtain-road to the City, cele- 
brated the event by a dinner at the New London Tavern, and gaily 
Then, again, a Mr. Gregory, of 
Norton Folgate, lighted his shop and house by means of curious and fanci- 
ful devices, among which were a figure in the act of smoking, holding in 
his hand a lizard, with lighted gas issuing from its mouth ; a glass Chinese 
vase, with starlights ; a glass chandelier, and two images on the mantel 
piece of his sitting room, which naturally caused in 1813 as much excite- 
iment as did the exhibtion of the new electric light at Messrs, Wells’s 
| Shoreditch establishment in 1878. 

Another individual to take up gas lighting in its earliest days was Mr. 
Ackerman, at No. 101 Strand, who in 1812, with Mr. Clegg’s assistance, 
used it in his library, warehouse, printing office, and dwelling, by which 
It was during its first exhibition here that a 
lady of title called upon him and offered a large sum for the lamp, desiring 
to take it home in her carriage, not thinking what the process of producing 
the flame actually was. And Messrs. Loyd, thimble makers, of Queen 
street, Southwark, used the gas for soldering purposes at about the same 
time. 

It may be here stated that the success of Mr. Clegg’s plan of lighting up 
Ackerman’s premises caused him to be engaged by the Chartered Company 
as engineer at their works. ‘‘At this time,” writes he, “the company was 
lighting a town with gas 
was still thought a visionary scheme. Sir Humphrey Davy considered the 
| idea so ridiculous that he asked if it were intended to take the dome of St. 
To which Mr. Clegg replied that he hoped to see 
the day when gasometers would not be much less. They are now (1841) 
What would our famous Davy 


nearly on the point of dissolution 


Paul’s for a gasometer. 
made 100 feet diameter and 39 feet deep !” 
have said had he lived to onr time, to see the gasometer of the Imperial 
Company in the parish of St. Pancras, which is 618 feet in girth ? 

Like all new things, as it is a privilege to have them condemned before 
being actually tried, so it was with gas. The company tried hard to over- 
come prejudices, fitting up houses and shops free of expense, and instruct- 
ing Mr. Clegg to make a particular burner to overcome certain scruples of 
the insurance offices. When the pipes were being laid down in the passages 
of the House of Commons, the architect suggested that there should be at 
least 5 inches space between them and the walls, under the belief that the 
pipes got red hot, while, because manufacturers did not seem inclined to 
make welded pipes, old musket barrels attached to each other were used! 
Added to which the company’s shares, which had cost £10, would not sell 
for £2, and a series of unfortunate mishaps at the works did not improve 
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All these things, and many more, made the progress of gas lighting in 
But in the 


City itself, at the date at which we write, while these things were beginning 


London, during the first few years, a very slow one indeed. 


to assume a position equally progressive, there were several incidents in 
the manufacture of gas perhaps of greater interest. Among the ingenious 
inhabitants of Fleet street was a William Knight, who, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Frederick Sparrow, of Ludgate-hill, erected an apparatus for the 
purpose of making the new light. It may be readily imagined that the 
process was not an agreeable one to the neighborhood, and consequently in 
May, 1813, he was indicted for the nuisance. 

Those now living may not be aware that these experiments were carried 
on at the rear of 183 Fleet street, Fetter lane, and the present generation 
will no doubt smile when they read the presentments of the St. Dunstan’s 
inquest of the 21st December, 1813, which Mr. 'T. C. Noble has extracted 
from the original minutes, and obligingly communicated tu us, and which 
is now printed for the first time: 

‘*They do upon their oath present William Sturt, of No. 
street, in the said parish of St. Dunstan-in-the West, in the said Ward of 
Farringdon Without, in the said City, for continuing by the space of three 
months now last past, and until the day of the date of this presentment, 


183 


the making of gas light, and making and causing to be made divers large 
fires of coal and other things for the purpose aforesaid in and upon the 
premises situate as aforesaid, and with the said fires, and also with divers 
materials, liquids, and preparations, making and causing to be made, 
sending forth and emitting thereout divers great quantities of noisome, 


offensive, and stinking smoke, smells, and vapours, by means whereof the | 


air there during all the time aforesaid was, and yet is, filled and impreg- 
nated with divers noisome and offensive stinks, and smells, and vapours, 
and the dwelling houses near the same were and are thereby rendered and 
become unhealty, unwholesome, and uncomfortable to his Majesty’s sub- 
jects residing therein, and passing and repassing in and near the same. 
And is a public nuisance in the said parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. 


For which said nuisance so continued by the said William Sturt as afore- | 
said, one William Knight, the preceding occupier of the said premises, was | 
indicted at the Session of the Peace holden in and for the said City in May 


last and which said indictment stands adjourned,” 


Knight and Sparrow had already taken steps to carry out the gas lighting 


in the City, and the site they pitched upon for their works was already | 


classic ground—Whitefriars, Mr. Noble, in his ‘‘ Memorials of Temple 


Bar, with some Account of Fleet Street,” describes fully the historical | 
Here stood the monastery of the Carmelite | 


character of the district. 
Monks, or the White Friars, founded so long ago as A.D, 1241, and here 
was the ‘‘Alsatia”’ rendered famous by Sir Walter Scott. 

old times the nobility and the gentry did not scorn to live ; 
the very site of the subsequent gas works, stood the celebrated theatres the 
Whitefriars, Dorset Gardens, and Salisbury-court—the last of the play- 


Here in the good 
and here, upon 


houses disappearing in 1709, Then the ground was occupied by the New 
River Company for offices, who in turn sold it to Messrs, Sparrow & Co. , 
subsequently known as the City of London Gas Light and Coke Company, 
who, armed with the necessary power, commenced here their extensive 
works, for the purpose of lighting the City. 

On Christmas morning, 1814, the first public lighting in the City, between 
Temple Bar and the West end of Cheapside, and Newgate street to Holborn 
Bars, with all adjacent thoroughfares, was inaugurated, and on the 26th of 
the following January the gas was introduced into the houses and shops. 
A public print of the time tells us, ‘‘The machinery and apparatus are 
most completely and philosophically arranged. A purity of light, 
combined with a steadiness of flame, which was never before acquired.”’ 

But the new works had not been in existence very long before Sparrow & 
Knight were indicted for a nuisance, the old indictment being slill kept over 
their heads. They pleaded that they were still making experiments at 
great cost, which they trusted would prevent further complaints, and the 


sause stood over until January, 1816, upon the understanding that in the | 


meantime all should be satisfactorily arranged, and the result was that 
nothing further was heard of it. 


better Lighting the Streets and Houses of the Metropol's with Gas ” 
passed the 23d of May, 1817, which incorporated Frederick Sparrow, Henry 
Sparrow, James Lynn, Timothy Tyrell, and sixteen others, as ‘‘The City 
of London Gas Light and Coke Company,” for a term of 46 years, giving 
them power to raise a capital of £200,000, in £100 shares, within five years, 
and “to make inflammable air or gas, and also coke, oil, pitch, tar, arphal- 
tum, ammoniacal liquor, and any other products to be obtained from the 


was 


manufacture of such air or gas, and to sell or dispose of the same respect- 


ively in such manner as they shall think proper ” 
Retracing our steps a few years, we must again.quote Mr. Clegg’s 
description of the early days of the first gas company—the Chartered. In 


Fleet | 


| first gas meter. 


ground upon which they were erected was a swamp nearly on a level with 


the Thames, and formerly overflowed by the river. It was therefore impos- 
sible to sink fe 


of Cle 


Government inspected the work, and Sir Jos ph Banks and others recom- 


ratank; an iron one was too « Xpe nsivé hence the produe- 


: 1 
go! HIS( 


tion revolving gasometer, » too expensive for general use, 


mended that no garometer should contain more than 6,000 eubie feet of 


, ' 
CAS 
Bas. 


And it was a great evidence of their supposed judgment when, a few 
months late r, an explosion took place he re, shattering the wind WS in the 
neighborhood , and severely injuring Mr. Clegg. 


**On the 3lst of December, 1813,” writes our i mant, ‘** Westminster 


Bridge was lighted with gas. It soon became an « of attraction, and, 
The lamplighters 
were much startled by the new system, and refused to act, and Mr. Clegy 
On the Ist of April fol- 


from St. Margaret’s parish, and gas 


while the novelty lasted, was a fashionable promenade, 


had himself to light the lamps for a few nights.” 
lowing the old oil lamps were removed 
burned for the first time, this being the first parish to apply to the company 


for a contract. Hundreds followed tiie lamplighter with his torch, and 


when Mr. Grafton’s hand lantern was invented it was thought to be another 
stride in the right direction. Then, later, came the man with box of 
matches and ladder, and now the only instrument which the lamplighter 
uses is the ‘‘ magnetic,” wizard-looking wand. 

Of course, the old oil lamp epntractors complained loudly against the 
At 


| guardians told them their oil lamps gave no light. 


innovation, one meeting between them and the parish, one of the 


This was, to all intents 
and purposes correct ; but the contractor had his reply ready. His con- 
tract stipulated they were to be kept lighted from sunset to sunrise. but the 
body of light was not contracted for ! 

Strong prejudices long continued, and among the earliest battles between 
the Chartered Company and the parishes was the right of erecting the 


} o 3 ati 
lamp posts. When tlie allied sovereigns visited England in June, 1814, the 
gas devices at the illumination were very brilliant. The Chinese pagoda, 


erected by order of the Government over the canal in St. Jan.es Park, and 
lighted up with 10,000 gas jets, was a brilliant sight, and luckily a ‘“ pri 


vate’ lighting up showed roalty its beauty; but, on the night of the 
general illumination, Sir William Congreve having, against advice, let off 


some fireworks near it, accidently set fire to the wooden erection, which 
| burnt the whole to the water’s edge. It was very unfortunate for the gas 
company, who had not the largest number of friends, for a report soon 
At the banquet on lord 
**The 


profuse delicacies of the table, the waving of feathers and sparkling jewels 


spread that it was all through the dangerous gas, 
mayor’s day, in the following year, the Guildhall was first lighted. 


| of the ladies, the mild splendor of the gas, shedding a brightness elear as 


| summer noon, but undazzling and soft as moonlight—altogether formed a 


magnificent combination, worthy the inauguration of the presiding citizen 
of the day.” 
fine hall, with its thousands of gas jets and its long celebrated ‘‘ Copeland ”’ 


Those who have been eye-witnesses of the lighting up of this 


star in modern times, will fully believe the City made a step in reform over 
sixty years ago in substituting gas for the primitive wax candles and oil. 
With respect to the general lighting up of public buildings, the poet, 
Thomas Moore, went with Lord and Lady Lansdowne, on May 6th, 1822, 
| to see St. Paul’s Cathedral lighted, and seven theatres were also illuminated 
| the same year, the last to adopt gas being the Haymarket, in April, 1833, 
| the original proprietor by his lease stipulating that only oil lamps should 
be used. The first church clock lighted with gas was that of St. Giles-in- 
| the-Fields, 23d of April, 1827, and its inventor received the silver medal of 
| the Society of Arts. The second church clock illuminated was that of St. 
| Bride’s, Fleet street ; the third, Whitechapel i 
| We have been told that Shoreditch 
che first, lighted up in the interior 


and the fourth, Islington. 
Church was one of the earliest, if not 
it being for a long time thougkt it 
would be a profane innovation to allow gas within sacred precincts. As we 
have already stated, the last outdoor place to adopt gas was Grosvenor 
square, and that was just forty years ago. 

In 1815, by patent dated December 9th, Samuel Clegg, the Chartered 
Company’s engineer, brought out his ‘Improved Gas Apparatus,”—the 


The ‘‘ dry” gas meter was patented in 1834. At the time 


After an existence as a private firm for some three years, ‘‘An Act for of Clegg’s retirement from the gas company, in 1817, their three stations 


produced 300,000 cubic feet of gas, using 25 chaldrons of coal daily; the 


City Gas Works used 3 chaldrons, and by computation the whole produced 
| 


gas for 76,500 Argand lamps, each lamp equal to 6 candles. In 1819 
Messrs, Taylor & Martineau erected an apparatus at Apotheciries’ Hall for 


making oil gas, and in May, 1821, the Whitechapel and Bow Works adopted 


the invention, as did also Covent Garden Theatre, Whitbread’s brewery, and 


the Argyll rooms. 
Early in 1822 a Royal Commisson was issued to inquire into the subject 
of gas lighting, and it may be interesting to our readers to have a summary 


of the facts produced in evidence. There were three companies supplying 


| London : the Chartered, who had 15 gasometers at Peter street, 12 at Brick 


1813 his father commenced the works in Peter street, Wesiminster. The | lane, and 6 at Curtain-road—-total, 33 ; the City had 8 at Whitefriars; the 
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South London (afterward the Pheenix) had 6 at Bankside. The total num- | 


the latter site for £170,000—and their disappearance has not been a grief 


ber of the gasometers was therefore 47 ; total contents, 917,940 cubie feet | to the neighborhood. We should not object to all the other company’s works 


of gas. To make whic 

. : - 13 ’ _ 1 . 4: | 
ing 41,447 chaldrons of coke. There were 22.819 bushels of lime used 
annually, and the maiz (or pipes) covered 210 miles of ground ! The 


Chartered Company supplied 8,749 public lights and 21,886 private ones ; 
the City, 2,413 and 5,423; the Bankside, 1,000 and 3,038. The Chartered 
supplied 8,586 houses and 172 public buildings, including 7 theatres. The 
extent of ground covered by the three companies ranged from Brompton to 
Islington, Kingsland-road, Whitechapel, Dockhead, Camberwell-gate, and 
Marsh-gate, Lambeth. 

The South London Company, which commenced work in 1816 in a retort 
house at Bankside, subs: quently (says Mr. Z. Colburn) occupied by Messrs, 
Rennie as a boiler shop, was incorporated as the Phoenix in 1824, and 
afterward extending their works to Greenwich and Vauxhall. The Imperial 
was the next company, established in June, 1821, who erected works at St. 
Pancras, Hack ey road, and Fulham. Then followed in due order of time | 
the Ratcliff, 1823; the Independent, at Haggerstone, 1825; the Equitable, 
at Pimlico, 1830; the South Metropolitan, in the Kent-road, 1834; the 
Commercia 


at Stepney, 1840; the Surrey Consumers, at Rotherhithe ; the 
Western, at Kensal Green, 1849; and the Great Central, at Bow Common, 
in 1850-51—in all, 13 companies, owning 19 works, all of which, except 2, 
were a dozen years ago within 4 miles of Charing-cross. 

It was estimated in 1861 that they carbonized 882,770 tons of coal annu- 
ally, making over 8,000 million cubic feet of gas, which was sold (except 
one-eighth lost by leakage) for £1,411,788. The totil capital employed 
amounted to £5,602,900 ; the profit from which, exclusive of interest paid, 
was stated to be £410,697. At the end of 1874 the gas rental was £2,606,818, 
and the 13 companies supplied gas to 54,109 lamps, running over 2,500 
miles of streets, each ligut equaling a dozen caudles. Half a century pre- 
viously there were 12,000 public lights, which cost 15s. per 1,000 feet of 
gas, or nearly four times as much. And another half a century earlier 
London was compelled to be satisfied with 4,000 iamps, or something like 
fifteen times less number than those employed in lighting the London Me- 
tropolitan streets in this present year of 1879. 

In the year 1827 a great commotion oceured in the City of London, 
through the report that the Corporation were about giving their contract 
for lighting to a new company. The Independent and British Companies 
offered to supply gas 25 to 30 per cent. less than the other company, and to 
give a purer gas. ‘The same principle appears to have actuated the Char- 
tered in 1833, in St. James’s, Westminster, who, when opposed by the 
Equitable, dropped their price 25 per cent. In 1847 the General Gas Act 
was passed, and in December, 1849, the Great Central Company prayed the 
Court of Sewers to be allowed to supply the City, which being allowed by 
deed signed on February 12th, an act was passed on July 3d, 1851, upon 
this condition, that the Company was only to supply the City (the district 
about their works at Bow being lighted by the Commercial), aad never 
charge more than 4s, per 1,000 feet. There was a wild excitement in the 
City during the time the uew company was battling for the favor, and 
squibbs were flying about in all directions. One of these is befor us, and 
its title reads as promising as its text—‘ City of London Gas Bubble! The 
Reign of Cant and Humbug exemplified in the Career of Jeremy Diddler, 
late M.P. for Kennington, the Gas Philanthropist, with the Life of Haguus 
Scum, of Scotia, ete. By the Greatest Writer of the Age.” 

We have now brought our subject to modern times, The latter history 
of gas is well known to our readers, and gas legislation is no new thing in 
the acts and deeds of our Parliament heuses, 3ut, perhaps, of all the 
doings in connection with the companies, the great amalgamation by the 
Chartered Company in 1869 with other companies was the most wonderful, 
The late Chartered, now known as the Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
works, at Barking Creek, must be considerably the largest in the world. 
The first pile for them was driven on the 19th of November, in that year, by 
Mr. S. Adams Beck, the governor, from whom the new home of the London 
gas manufacture has been named Beckton. We have been told that 250,000 
yards of earth were excavated ; about 90,000 cubic yards of conerete were 
filled in, and 40,000 cubic yards of clay puddle. There were 25,000,000 of 





bricks used, 50,000 cubic feet of stone, 60,000 cubic feet of timber, and 
40,000 tons of iron—the total cost being about three-quarters of a million 
of money. 

The total ground area is 150 acres, with 1,500 feet of river frontage. 
There are 1,080 retorts, consuming 1,000 tons of coal per day, producing 
10,000,000 cubic feet of gas. The pipes, 4 feet in diameter, are carried 
from Barking to Westminster underground, a distance of 11} miles ; and in 
order to reach the works, which are in the marshes, a road was constructed 
60 feet wide and about 3 miles long, to connect the old town with the new. 
Thus in a few words we have shown that while the company was the first, 
so it is now the greatest. The old gas works at Curtain-road, St. Luke’s, 


} 
| 


| 


_ 33.158 chaldrons of coal were carbonized, produc- | being removed into the marshes. 


And yet, seventy years ago, who would have dreamt that the much- 
tbused gas would have obtained such a hold of the people of London in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century as it has done? Dr. Johnson was a 
prophet when he said, ‘‘One of these days the streets of London will be 
ighted with smoke.” What will they be lighted with a hundred—nay, a 


score—of years hence ? 





Extinguishing Fires 1n Tar Distilleries. Etc. 
nasil 
By Watson Smita, F.C.S., F.LC. 

It may not be known to all tar distillers that in cases of fire on their prem- 
ises their best remedy usually lies close at hand, and this I will shortly 
ndeavor to demonstrate from a basis of experience and fact. In the first 
lace, however, it may be well to state that as a rule the tar distiller cannot 
ret any fire insurance company to insure him, and it will therefore be seen 
that it is a matter of no light importance to be possessed of a ready and effi- 
‘acious method of subduing the dread element, when it breaks out beyond 
ts due bounds. This remedy lies in the crude ammonia water, otherwise 
cnown as gas liquor, which almost every distiller works up conjointly with 
the tar, and if in some cases this be not so, it would be but little encum- 
brance, and well worth while to obtain and keep a stock of, say, 1,000 
gallons of this gas liquor. 

The way in which [ first became aware of the eminent extinguishing 
A quantity 
of pitch was being run from a tar still into the pitch house, in which it is 


powers of gas liquors (now several years ago) is as follows :- 


illowed to stand for some hours, to allow most of the noisome vapors to 
‘condense, By some means a flame came in contact with the vapors, an ex- 
plosion occured, and in a moment the roof was blown off, and the whole 
nass of molton pitch ablaze. Water, though thrown on it in quantity, 
seemed to avail nothing, and at last the supply accidently ran short. Almost 
in despair, the pumps for raising the gas liquor into the ammonia stills were 
adjusted so as to deliver a jet of the liquor upon the fiercely-burning pitch, 
Phe expedient acted like a charm, and the fire was quickly smothered. 

[ think there is considerable probability that at the high temperatures 
ittained in some fires, even the ammonia itself would be decomposed, with 
liberation of nitrogen and hydrogen gases, which, in addition to the volumes 
f carbon dioxide and steam, choke out the tlame by simple displacement of 
ir. It might be said that if hydrogen and nitrogen be so liberated together, 
these, together with the H.S also set free, would do much to neutralize the 
effect of the non-combustible gases. Not so, however, for let there be but 
nough incombustible gas present, as there is, to displace the air, or to 
choke, by excessive dilution, the little which may remain or diffuse, then 
the combustible gases present, thus for the time prevented from burning, 
would assist in smothering the flame (being non-supporters of combustion) 
with as good a will, if one may use the expression, as the incombustible 
mes, 

I would strongly recommend every tar distiller, who also works up gas 
liquor, to so arrange his pumping gear that he may be able to throw jets of 
this liquor into any part of his yard or works where fire might break out and 
prove disastrous. If gas liquor be not worked, then I would advise that a 
stock of say, 1,000 gallons be purchased. In a small works this might be 
advantageously stored in a tank or old boiler mounted on brickwork, at such 
an altitude as to give pressure enough to furnish a good jet for service below 
when required, Of course, this reservoir should be covered, to prevent 
evaporation. 

Looking at the frequent occurrence of disastrous fires in cotton mills, 
especially those of Lancashire, I wrote some years ago to an eminent local 
paper, strongly recommending that the owners of cotton mills should set 
tanks on the tops of their mills, and furnish these with supplies of ammoni- 
acal gas liquor, to be always ready for service. 

I gave, too, a short description of the best way of arranging pipes to these 
different rooms. 

The gas liquor itself, by careful manipulation, may be pumped off very 
fairly clear, and free from tarry matter. 

Of course, besides to fires in cotton mills and tar distilleries, this mode of 
fire extinction might be all but universally applied. It may, indeed, be 
readily imagined how a jet of the liquor thrown into a burning room would 
act, the space being so inclosed, when the action is so powerful in a 
compartively open space, and with such a refractory substance as burning 


| pitch. 


and Whitefriars have disappeared—the Corporation of London purchasing | placing the air, and so choking out the combustion.— Chemical News. 


It would seem, also, that the extinguishing power in the liquor would be 
even further called forth by a more intensely hot fire, for here, in all proba- 
bility, the ammonia would be decomposed, and the generated nitrogen and 
hydrogen gases would help to swell the volume of non-supportive gas, dis- 
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Inaugural Meeting of the Central New York Gas 
Fngineers’ Association. 
—"e 
Pursuant to a callissued by A. C. Wood, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
for the purpose of forming an association of engineers and superintendents 
of gas works in the central part of the State, sixteen gentlemen met at the 
Globe Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., on May 20. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. A. 
name of Mr. J. McDougall, of Hornellsville, 
White, of Rochester, as Secretary, 


and others, 


“g 
G; Wood, 
as Chairman, 


who proposed the 
and Mr. C. A. 


MR. A. C. WOOD’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Wood addressed the meeting as follows: 








Mr. Coarrman—lIn issuing a call for this meeting, due consideration was 
given to the importance of the movement, and it was done only after repeat- 
ed suggestions and expressed desire on the part of several superintendents 
in this section of the State; and the time and place for holding a first 
meeting was agreed upon after a consultation with those whose names are 
appended to the eall, 





The advantages to be gained from an association 
and various, 


of this kind are many 


Combined knowledge and experience are an advantage in any 


business, and especially this of our’s, where our experience is so varied at 
every step ; and if by and oceasionally coming together 
comparing our experiences, difficulties, and practical results we can aid 
each other to our mutual advantage, then our 


associating, aud 
caine d, 

That associations of this kind are of advantage has been exemplified to 
those of us who are members of and have been in attendence at the 
ings of the American Gas Light and kindred associations, and to others who 
have read their proceedings as published in the American Gas Licur 
JourNnaL, That these meetings are of value and importance is testified to 
by the gas light companies of the country, whose officers compose the 
American Gas Light Association, and if of to them, 
panies, how much more important to us, who have all things appertaing to 
the manufacture to work out in detail. 

The formation of associations of this kind 


purpose will be 


meet- 





importance as com- | 


and the meeting together for 
consultation over gas matters, is no new thing, it was done 
although not to the extent that has now been developed. The first organ- 
ization of the kind in this country that has come to my knowledge, was at a 
meeting called by Mr. Chas. Roome, Presideut of the Manhattan Gas Light 
Co., of New York, held in the city of New York Noy. 21, 1859. The eall 
was issued to the gas light companies of the State. Wm. W. Fox, President 
of the New York Gas Light Co., Theordore W. 
mele, Secretary. 

The Secretary was employed in making analyses of coals, tests with oils, 
water, tar, wood, and other materials for making gas; also in testing new 
machinery, apparatus, and processes for manufacturing and manipulating 
gas. He was provided with a complete chemical and experimental appar- 
atus, located at the 18th street station of the Manhattan Gas Works.. His , 
reports were to be sent out to each gas company in the State belonging to the | 
Association. Another object of the Association was for mutual protection 
against unjust legislation at Albany, 

But few gas companies joined the Association, and it was abandoned after 
a few years existence. Among the companies who were members of 
that Association were the Utica Gas Light Co., represented by Mr. H. H. | 
Fish ; Syracuse Gas Light Co., represented by Messrs, 
and Allen Munroe; 
lamented friend, Geo. W. Parsons ; and Buffalo, by O. G. Steele. 
daigua and Geneva were also represented at the meeting for organization, 
which was held Dec. 15, 1859. 

In Great Britain the following associations have been formed : 

1862. North British 

1862. 

1863. 

1871. 

1873. 

1875. 

1877. 

1877. 

The next movement toward concerted action of the gas companies of Cen- 
tral New York was in accordance with a resolution passed by the board of 
directors of the Gas Light Co. of Syracuse, at a meeting held April 11, 1864, 
as follows: 


as years ago, 


was chosen President, Par- 


Association of Gas Managers. 
Waverly Aesociation of Gas Managers. 

British Association of Gas Managers. 

Manchester District Association of Gas Managers. 
West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers. 
Southern District Association of Gas Managers. 
Norhern District Association of Gas Managers. 
Midland Association of Gas Managers. 


‘‘Resolved, That the secretary of this board be and is hereby instructed 


on behalf of the buard, to invite the respective gas light companies in Cen- 
tral New York io be represented at a meeting to be held at the office of the 
Gas Light Co. of Syracuse, on Tuesday, the 24th day of May, inst., 
o’clock a, M., (15 years ago), to consult in relation to the price of gas, and! 
such other matters of general interest as may come before the meeting,” 


|to a distance, 
‘of the 27 


ye | limited : 
E. W. Leavenworth | experient 
; | Xperience 
Rochester Gas Light Co., respresented by our late | 


Canan- | 


| gained a point in some 


jits territory 
| tended, the time and place of meetiug, and also as to membership, officers, 


at 11| | distribution, and to this end it is desirable to obtain 


various questions arising for consideration ; therefore, we, the undersigned, 





The following companies were represented: Utica, Rome, Fulton, Birm 
ngham, Geneva, Auburn, and Syracuse. A very interesting meeting was 





held, Although no formal organization was entered into, it was agreed and 
inderstood that the meetings were to be continued, and was adjourned sub- 
ject to the call of Mr. Leavenworth, or at the request of any of those 
resent. But no subsequent meetings were held. 

The eall for the first meeting of the American Gas Light Association was 
igned by P. De Mill, Detroit; E. G. Watkins, Chicago, and H. Mont- 
romery, of Rochester, and the meeting was held in the city of New York 
\pril 16, 1873, at which 24 gas companies were represented, from 14 differ- 
nt States. Central New York was represented at this and the first annual 
neeting of the Association, which was held in October following, by dele- 


rates from Rochester, Oswego, and Syracuse 

From this it will be seen that the gas light companies of New York have 
taken an interest in all of these movements for mutual improvement. 

The New England Association of Gas Engineers has been in opera- 
tion for a few years. They meet February and August each year, with the 
best results. The New England Gas Engineers Club meet once each 


times 


all, 


nonth at different places, thus visiting each other’s works, at which 


interesting papers are read, and discussions follow, to the advantage of 


The Society of Gas Lighting is composed of some of the engineers and 
superintendents of the works in Ne vy York and vicinity. ‘They also meet 
mee a month, at different works designated at a previons meeting of the 
Society. Gen, Roome and engineer Smith, of the Manhattan works, inform 
me that these meetings are of a most interesting character, and productive 
of much good toall. Each learns from the others improvements and advan- 
tages to be gained in the workings of the various departments of their re- 


spect ive works, 


The Western Association of Gas Engineers and Superintendents was or- 


ganized at St. Louis on the 18th of September last. They hold meetings 
wmnually in May, and are migratory. It will be seen that these associa- 
ions are multiplying, and no doubt more will be formed in many localities 


easy of access to a minimum number of companies where they can fre- 


quently congregate 
detract fr 


But it is urged that the formation of these associations will m 


the interests of the American Gas Light Association. My own opinion is that 


it will to the contrary not only strengthen but promote an increased interest 
in that 


who meet but once in 12 months. 


That is an organization of the officers of gas companies 
This is to be an As 
isible 


association 
sociation of E 


for tl 


ngineers 





and Superintendents who are in the main respor 1e success of 


their respective works, and who propose to come together for consultation 


more frequently, and give our presidents and directors the advantages in de 


tail which we gain at these frequent meetings, they in turn can report them 


and too 
trave 


to the National Society, thus promoting its interests an ] usefulness; 
of 
and but few 


the expense of time and money, as well as the inconvenience ing 


has detered many from joiuing that Association 
companies in Central New York are members of it. By confining 
the membership to one section of the State there will be comparatively lit- 
| tle travel and expense in attending the meetings, and no donbt the beuetits 
and oN obtained in this way will prompt many who have not here- 
tofore done so to join the American Gas Light Association. 

Perhaps some will be deterred from joining this, as they have the general 
Association, from the fact that their and their 
the more need for them to profit, if possible, from those of larg 


works are small operations 
er 
- for we all, large and small works, have the same manipulations 
to go through with, the same difficulties and vexations to encounter, and 
the same ends to gain, the same capricious public to deal with, and cheap oil 
to compete with, and there is no one, however limited his experience, but has 
direction which will assist others who have en- 
countered the same difficulties, or who desire to take advantage of improve- 


“The 


valuable ideus are sometimes obtained from the humblest workman, whose 


ments or ideas that may be mentioned. Gen. Roome most 


Says: 


means of observation may be greater than that of the engineer in charge.” 


It is for us to determine as to whether an organization shall be perfected, 
be 


be confined within the limits named in the call or ex- 


&e., all of which can be provided for in articles of association, if it is con- 


cluded to organize an association, 


On a motion of Mr. Higgins, of Rome, the following constitution and 
by-laws were adopted : 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


Wuereas, The manufacture and supply of gas has become one of the 
largest economic interests of the country ; it is, therefore, most important, 
‘that the best known processes shall be employed in its manutacture and 
the advantage of the 


| expe rience of the engineers in the central portion of this State, upon the 
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do hereby agree to associate ourselves for the above-named purpose, and to 
be governed by the following 
CONSTITUTION, 

ArtictE 1. The name of the Association shall be Tuk Centrat New YORK 
Gas ENGINEERS ASSOCIATION. 

Ant. 2. The objects of this Association shall be the promotion and ad- 
vancement of knowledge, sciertitic and practical, in all matters relating to 
the construction and management of gas works, the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and consumption of gas for illuminating and other purposes. 

The inducement and extension of more cordial and friendly relations be- 
tween the manufacturer and consumer, their interests being mutual. 

Art. 3. Any gas engineer, superintnndent or person actively engaged in 
the management of gas works, within the boundaries hereinafter named, 
may become an active member of this Association, upon application in writ- 
ing to the Secretary, addressed to the Association, and an election by two- 
thirds of the votes at any regular meeting of the Association and signing 
this constitution. 

Any person connected with the manufacture of illuminating gas may be- 
come an honorary membe1 by the same vote as is re quire d for the election 
of active members. 

Arr. 4. The regular meetings of the Association shall be held quarterly 
on the third Thursday in February, May, August and November, of each 
year, at such place and hour as shall be directed at the previous meeting ; 
but special meetings may be called by a majority vote of the board of 
Directors at such time and place as the best interests of the Association may 
demand. 

Art. 5. The officers of the Association shail consist of a President, two 
(2) Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and Treasurer, who, with five (5) members 
of the Association, elected for the purpose, shall constitute a board of Di- 


rectors, 


Art, 6. The administration of its affairs shall be entrusted to the officers | 


of the Association, of whom four (4) shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

Art. 7. The Secretary and Treasurer shall receive all money ; he shall 
also notify members of all meetings ; he shall take minutes of all proceed- 
ings of the Association and record them in proper books for that purpose. 
He shall conduct the correspondence of the Association ; read the minutes 


of all meetings, also papers and communications, if the authors desire it, 
and perform such other duties as may be required by the constitution ap- 
pertaining to his department. 

Arr. 8. The duty of the remaining officers shall be such as is usually 
performed by officers of a like character in similar Associations, 


Art 9, At any regular meeting of the Association ten (10) members shall | 
| 


constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Arr. 10, All questions shall be decided by any convenient system of open 
voting, the chairman to have a second or casting vote when necessary, ques- 
tions of a personal nature shall be decided by ballot. 

Art. 11. All papers read at the meetings of the Associations must relate 
to matters directly or indirectly connected with the manufacture, distribu- 
tion or consumption of gas, and must be approved by the board of directors 
before being read. 

Art. 12. All papers, drawings or models, submitted to these meetings, 
shall remain the property of the authors. 

Arr. 13. If any person proposed for membership, en being balloted for, 
shall be rejected, no notice shall be taken of the proposal in the minutes. 

Art. 14. Active members shall pay an entrance fee of three dollars, and 
shall be liable to an annual assessment of two dollars, which shall be paid 
at or before each annual meeting; and no member whose annual payment 
is in arrears shall be entitled to vote. 

Art. 15 The boundary of the Association shall be all that portion of the 
State from and including Utica, west to the State line. 

Arr. 16. The annual meeting of this Association shall be held on the 
third Thursday in May of each year. 

Art. 17. The constitution may be altered or amended at any annual 
meeting, notice of such change having been given to the board of directors 


at least one month prior to such meeting. 


RULES OF ORDER. 
At a regular meeting of the society the order of business shall be— 
l. Readi: 


2. Proposals for membership and balloting for the same. 


g of minutes, 


3. Reading communications. 

4, Reports of committees. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. Reading of papers end discussion on same. 
7. General business. 


On motion of Mr. Cartwright, of Oswego, a committee of three, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Wm. Cartwright, of Oswego, A. D. Perry, of Rochester, | 


and A. J. Avery, Dunkirk, were appointed to report permanent officers of 
the Association. 

On motion of Mr, A. C, Wood, it was decided to have dinner at one 
oclock ; visit the gas works at five o’clock; and then pertake of a lunch, to be 
prepared on the ‘‘Sun Dial” gas stove. 

The committee on permanent officers presented the following names : 

President—Austin C. Wood, Syracuse. 
First Vice President—John MeDougall, Horrellsville. 
Second si Wm. Cartwright Oswego, 
Secretary and Treaeurer—Clem, A. White, Rochester. 
Directors 
A. D, Perry, Rochester. 
D. M. Dunning, Auburn. 
W. A. Fish, Utiea. 
J. D. Higgins, Rome. 
F. D. Kingsbury, Corning, 
who were all elected and declared as officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Higgins gave a description of a check-plate, used by him for a num- 
ber of years, to overcome stoppages in stand pipes, and that the result had 
been an entire freedom from stoppages. 

In charging his retorts the coal was thrown well back, leaving a space of 
two feet back of the check-plate on which no coal was placed. He had 
thereby realized also an increased yield, without loss in candle power, and 
did not perceive any increase in the deposit of carbon. 

Mr. Wood and Mr. Cartwright referred in favorable terms to Mr. Hig- 
gins’s plan. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet at two o’clock. 

The Association was called to order, pursuant to adjournment, A. C., 
Wood in the Chair. 

The President made some remarks on the subject of the competition of oil ; 
heretofore the gas companies had not solicited consumers but had kept on 
in the even tenor of their way. The oil men came in direct contact with 
the people, put up their lamps, and personally sought trade; they had 
opened the way for the gas companies, and we should solicit trade. Re- 
cent experiments had demonstrated the fact that a burner consuming 2} ft. 
per hour, of 16 candle gas, gave a light equal to a kerosene lamp ; and, at 
the rate of $2.50 per thousand cubic feet, could be furnished as cheaply. 
As we used different coals in our manufacture, our results would vary ac- 
cordingly ; and each company should select the burner best adapted to the 
gas furnished by them, and furnish them to their consumers. 

Quite a free interchange of opinion on this subject was indulged in, re- 
marks being made by Messrs. Perry, Cartwright, Parrish and White. 

On motion of Mr. Parrish, the Secretary was instructed to procure the 
necessary books and stationary for use in his office. 

On motion of Mr. McDougall, it was agreed that when we adjourn we 
adjourn to meet at Rochester, on the third Thursday in August, 1879. 

The Secretary read the following telegram from Major Dresser, Editor 
of the AMERICAN Gas-Liont JOURNAL : 

New York, May 20, 1879. 
A. C. Woon, Globe Lotel, Syracuse 
May your deliberations be crowned with success. Impossible to attend. 
GrorRGE W. Dresser. 


On motion of Mr. White, the American Gas Licur JOURNAL was recog- 
nized as the official gazette of the Association. 


On motion, the meeting adjourned. 


A. C. Woon, 
Attest. President, 
C. A. Waite, Secy. and Treas, 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 
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{From the ‘‘ Journal of Artificial Light.” 
West of Scotland Gas Managers’ Association. 

The annual meeting of the West of Scotland Gas Managers Association 
took place at Coatbridge on Friday, 25th April, 1879. Mr. S. Stewart, 
engineer, Corporation Gas Works, Greenock, president of the Association, 
eceupied the chair, 

The Secretary if 
members in arrears would pay up their subscriptions the association would 


I may state that £33 odds of arrears I consider good. 


be in a much better position than at present. 

Mr, Niven (Dunoon)—Does that include what is to pay to-day, or only 
what is due now ? 

The Secretary—Partly what is due to day. 

The President—It is of no use burdening the list of members with the 
We have 
This is unfortunate, but it must happen 


names of those who no longer take an interest in the Association, 
therefore struck their names off. 
with all associations. 

Mr. Mitchell (Coatbridge)—I daresay it will be within the memory of 
most of those present to-day that at the last annual meeting I drew attention 
At that 
said that a considerable amount of our secretary’s time was occupied by 


to the fact that many members were in arrears. time I further 


attending to such details, while his other duties were very onerous. It was 
therefore in his interests, and in the interests of the Association, that ] 
proposed the motion which I now formally repeat: ‘‘ That a committee be 
appointed with full power to draw up a list of those in arrears, and that 
the committee should have full power to strike off from the roll of member- 
ship the names of those parties who have been two years in arrear with 
their arrears,” 

Mr. Renfrew seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS AND COMMITTEE. 

The following gentlemen were elected as office-bearers of the Association 
for the ensuing year: President, Robert Mitchell, gas manager, Coatbridge ; 
Vice-President, Robert $8. Carlow, gas manager, Port Glasgow ; Secretary, 
Samuel Dalziel, gas 
manager, Helensburgh ; Auditors, Samuel Black, gas manager, Alexandria: 


fas 


manager, Kilmarnock ; Treasurer, Wm. Smith, g 


Levi Monk, gas manager, Lanark, Committee, Samuel Stewart, gas man- 
ager, Greenock ; Wm. Young, Clippens Shale Oil Works, Paisley ; James 
MW’Gilchrist, gas manager, Dumbarton; Duncan Jeffrey, gas manager, 
Kirkintilloch ; Wm. Fairweather, gas manager, Barrhead ; James Renfrew, 
gas manager, Langbank ; Jolin Fullerton, gas manager, Motherwell ; John 
Adams, gas manager, Pollokshaws; and John Johnston, gas manager, 


Hamilton. 
(To be continued, } 





North of England Gas Managers’ Association. 
ae ee 

The Fourth half-yearly general meeting of the North of England Gas 
Managers’ Association was held on Saturday, April 26, in the offices of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, under the presidency of Mr. Hep- 
worth, of Carlisle. 

The Chairman, delivering the usual address, said that the period which 
had elapsed since their last meeting had been characterised by unexampled 
activity in their profession, activity which he regarded as being of the most 
healthful and promising character—activity, perhaps, not arising from any 
actual extension of gas works, or, in such times of commercial depression, 
any considerable increase in the demand made upon them for gas—but ac- 
tivity which had arisen in the way of developing the commercial changes of 
their busines ; while improvements in the manufacture have not been over- 
looked. On the date cf their last meeting the scare occasioned by the 
electric light had not passed away, and gas properties stood at a considera- 
ble discount. 
who helped to increase the alarm by disposing of their property had by that 
act of their own been made to suffer the penalty of their senseless fears. 
But during this period what had taken place? They had not only had ex- 
hibitions of the electric light, which had been quite sufficient to convince 


Gas property had since regained its value, and many of those 


them of this—that the electric light was unreliable, and helped to transfer 
the question to the consideration of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, where he for one was prepared to leave it for the present—but they 
had had exhibitions of another character. They had one continuous exhi- 
bition of a somewhat different character—one continuous exhibition of the 
advantages and utility of gas not only for light but for other domestic uses 
—cooking, heating and so on. They had it illustrated in several ways ; by 
the introduction, for instance, of vastly improved gas burners, and burners 
specially adapted to street lighting. They had been exhibited in Newcastle, 
he knew, in London, and indeed in all the centres of men from London to 
Aberdeen. These improved burners had been placed, in London, side by 
side with the electric light, and it was very late news to say to them that 
the general impression was that they competed most successfully with any- 





thing offered them in the way of the electric light. A more comfortable, 
pleasing, and thorough lighting he never witnessed than that which was to 
be seen in the vicinity of the Mansion House on the improved burners. 
Not only in burners but in respe et to the several appli inces to which he had 
adverted, the use of PAS in cooking and heating, had been more hume rously 
illustrated, perhaps during the last six months than during any previous 
period, When in Leeds he saw an exhibition now being held there, and 
he bore a message from the engineer of the gas works there who sent kind 


expressions of regard to the Association, and hoped that many of them 


would avail themselves of an opportunity to see that exhibition. ‘Though 


not so large as some exhibitions held, it was yet, he thought, as perfect a 


one as they could desire. Further than that, a very practical exhibition 
had been held and was being held, and only in another town in which he 
bad some acquaintance in the Midland counties. ‘That town was passing 
through now the greatest amount of commercial distress which had ever 
characterized that city, it having previously passed through seasons of sim- 
ilar distress owing to this change of fashion affecting their trade In that 
town they had undertaken to cook by gas the meals of any one sending 
them to be cooked. The privilege was being largely used by the public 


and the result, which would interest them, struck him very forcibly 


withstanding the great depression to which he had adverted—a depression 
which had lasted now over nine months in a v ry severe form the inereas« 
in the gas delivered from these works during the last six months had am 
ounted to no less than ten per cent. He might remark here with regard 


fo the Parliamentary powers sought by several companies and notably in 
w years that power were sought to 


s of that 


this district, he had wished in the past fe 
er ipphiane char- 


manufacture or loan the use of gas stoves and ot! 


acte. He thought that that was a wise provision, and he hoped that Parlia- 
ment in all cases would grant it. He should like the powezs sought for to 
have been greater even than this; in addition to supplying this apparatus 


he should have liked gas companies to have sought the power to control the 
all be of the 
fittings, all of which could be remedied 
if they were under proper surveillance. He had said that g: 
Efforts had b 


all matters respecting the manufacture of gas, and some of the most amaz- 


1 
convinced 


supply of gas to the burner, because they must 
waste whici: arose from inefficient 
iS 1 ikers had 
n doubled recently in 


also been active in another direction. 


ing vesults had been reached. He saw some works the other day where the 


average make of gas per ton exceeded 10,500 cubie feet, and when the make 
per mouthpiece was positively approaching 8,000 cubic feet. He could cred- 
ibly inform them of another works where the gas was said to reach less 
than 10,300 feet per ton. hese the 
mere mention of s by which they are 


brought about was enough to make them not only to relax, but to put forth 


ho 


They knew the significance of ficure 


them without going into the caus 


every possible effort to attain to such results as those to which he had refer- 





red. It was notto be wondered at, therefore, that the prosperity of 
undertakings continued to grow; and so long as companies and corpora- 


| 


tions went on as heretofore, seeking to perfect their manufacture and shar- 


ing their prosperity with their consumers by lowering the rates of payment 
this prosperity, notwith- 


rhit. 


so long they might anticipate a continuance of 
Meeting, as they 
iat 


d the staple 


standing the introduction of any other artificial li 
tT; 


did, in the metropolis of the coal district, the Vv could not but think of t 
great strike which, he supposed, must already have 


trade of this neighborhood. Kuowing the questions underlying this con- 


test between capital and labor, it was not for him to express an Opinion as 


to the bearings of the matter 
But they could not be utterly indifferent to a matter by which the supply 
though it 


of their staple material was largely interfered with, and would 
not seriously inconvenience themselves personally, they could not but re- 


eret that the circumstances were such as t> institute a struggle of the char- 


ter and magnitude of that to which he referred. 
It was to be hoped that the questions at issue would speedily be settled 
ht to be the 


bv the arbitrament of reason, which oug only lasting and satis- 


factory solution sought after. 
A strike which affected their industry even closer 


he 


than that to which 





referred was that just terminated in Barcelona, where the local authorities 


imposed a tax on the consumption of gas, and where the consumers refused 
lto burn taxed gas, and ultimately, as he had indicated, eame off victorious 
in the struggle. Journal of Artificial Light and Sanitary Gazette. 





How a Crevasse 1s Mape.—The way in which a flood acts upon a bank of 
ordinary earth is peculiar. As soon as the water has washed below the sur- 


face, it begins to filter through the bank, and soon appears at t 
weeping, which gradually grows into a rivulet, then 


he 
side, first as a mere 
into a stream, and finally into a torrent which sweeps the whole bank away 


before it. It is clear, however, that there is always some time given for the 
defense of the breach, even after the attack has declared itself. If the 


further results will follow. 


weep- 
ing can only be checked as soon as observed, no 
The difficulty is that the leak must be stopped at the inside of the bank. 
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The Bye-Products of the Distillation of Coal.* 
a ee 
Read at the Conference du Trocadero, Paris Exposition. 
By Pror. Berry. 

In attempting to collect the principal facts which go to prove that in a 
perhaps not far distant future the main object of the destructive distillation 
of coal will not be the manufacture of illuminating gas, then becoming 
merely accessory in its character, but rather the bye-products, I am well 
aware that the task which T have undertaken is difficult and arduous, follow- 
ing, as I do, so many eminent men who have preceded me in this course. 
But I hope to be able to count upon your kind indulgence in return for a 
Lor «1 intention. 


Coal, you are well aware, is « mployed 

Ist. In heating apparatus, for elevating temperatures. 

2d. In the furnaces of boilers, in order to obtain power ; this means trans. 
forming heat into mechanical force. 


3d, In the manufacture of illuminating gas. 


g ge 

I propose to discuss exclusively the residues obtained at the gas works in 
the distillation of coal. These residues are known under the name of bye- 
products from coal, the main product being the gas. 

I ought to premise immediately that it is not my intention to describe the 
several processes of manufacture ; time, in the first place, does not permit it, 
and then again I do not think that I ought place myself in this purely 
industrial point of view. Without entering into technical details, I merely 
wish to confine myself to general facts, such as will permit me to make clea 
to those who have not made it a spe cial study, by what series of ope rations 
we have succeeded (permit me to use an expression which belongs perhaps 
to rhetoric rather than to science, but which admirably expresses my 
thoughts, ) in dyeing linen or silk by means of a piece of coal ; and in order 
to impress these ideas, so that we may know whence we start and where we 
are going, I shall show you our actual starting point, and what our goal 
will be. 

In the course of our undertaking we shall have to speak of the aniline 
colors. Most of them can be dissolved in water, and it requires, as it were, 
but an infinitesimal quantity to color the water in this glass. Here is the 
aniline blue ; this vial holds but very little, but this is quite sufficient to 
produce a color whose purity and brightness will astonish you, if you are not 
acquainted with it already. Well, this piece of coal is the beginning, this 
product is the end. Let us try to pass from one to the other. 

The elementary constituents of coal are, properly speaking, those of the 
vegetation which gave rise to the coal formation, 7. e., the elements of organic 
nature—carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, and water, and hence 
we ought to find nothing else in the distillation of coal. The analysis of 
coal, however, does not permit of an exact determination of its elementary 
constitution ; it is necessary, generally, to confine ourselves to averages, 
since it is not unfrequent that, in analysing successively two pieces coming 
from the same block, differences of more than 5 per cent. of carbon aré 
found. Coal, finally, like all bodies of vegetable origin, owing to the weak 
resistance which organic compounds offer to the action of external forces, is 
a body which can readily be decomposed. 

The distillation of coal yields a fixed product, coke, and volatile products 
which, upon cooling and condensation, become separated on the one hand 
into ammoniacal liquids and oleo-resinous matter (tar), and, on the other, into 
permanent gases. The latter constitute the illuminating gas which was made 
the subject of a previous conference, and upon which, therefore, it is not 
necessary to touch. The coke remaining in the retorts, and of which you 
here see one of the finest of specimens, has the swollen appearance so well 
known to you ; this has its origin in the fusion of the bitumens and the 
escape of the disengaged gases and vapors, 


Upon leaving the distilling apparatus, coal gas passes through chambers 
filled with water spray, where it is purified by abandoning successively those 


substances which are detrimental to its illuminating qualities, and whose 


disagreeable odor, at the same time, would not permit of its use. The water 
of condensation mainly consists of the carbonate, sulphide and chloride of 
ammonia. 

In certain cases, depending upon the location and arrangement of the 
works and the facilities for transporting and removing the products, it is 
found convenient to use this ammoniacal liquor as a liquid fertilizer on fields 
Generally, however, it is used in the manufacture of sulphate 
of ammonia, which at the present time is probably the only ammoniacal salt 
successfully employed as a fertilizer. 


and meadows, 


The Paris Gas Cx mpany manufactures 





* Translated from Journal des Usines a Guz by A. P. TaavrweEin. | 


sulphate of ammonia in a state of great purity ; it sells it at a comparatively 
low price, und is unable to satisfy the demands which are made upon it by 
farmers, to whom only it sells this product. Do not consider these few 
words an advertisement for the company, which certainly does not require 
any. I feel bound to say, in passing, publicly and to its praise, that it en- 
deavors in a way to be useful to agriculture ; it does not sell its product to 
everybody, and it does this solely in order to prevent the sulphate from being 
adulterated with foreign bodies before use. 

The ammoniacal liquor, finally, is employed in the manufacture of am- 
monia, with whose penetrating and disagreeable odor you are acquainted. 
The caustic ammonia of commerce possesses at times an amber color, due to 
a change in the organic substances which come in contact with it. To purify 
it, it suffices to distill it with slaked lime, and it is then obtained absolutely 
clear, as you may judge from these two specimens. Here is the amber col- 
ored alkali ; here it is distilled in presence of slaked Jime, : 

In medicine ammonia is employed as a caustic. You also know, or rather 
you have heard it stated, that when administered with care—several drops in 
a glass of water—it is a powerful means of combating alcoholic inebriateness, 
Ammonia, finally, is one of the principal reagents employed in the chemical 
lal oratory. 

We have now come to the most extensive as well as the most interesting 
part of our subject: I propose to discuss the coal tar, 

In distilling coal, temperature plays a great role in the production of the 
tar, whose density is greater or less than that of water, according as the tem- 
perature was high or low. The quantity is greater the more progressively 
and gradually it is heated. Upon leaving the condensing apparatus, the tar 
is conveyed into large cisterns, where it is left alone until it shall have sep- 
arated from the ammoniacal liquor which accompanied it. Until within the 
last few years, great difficulties were experienced in depriving the gas of tarry 
compounds which escaped the action of the cooling apparatus. You can see 
to-day, at the Exposition, a very ingenious condenser, designed by MM. 
Pelouze and Audouin. The gas here passes through a series of holes, .025 
inch in diameter, and is projected upon an inclined plate; the flattening of 
the globules, their intimate contact, and finally their re-union in a liquid 
mass, are the result of the successive shocks to’ which these globules are 


f 
appearance ; it leaves it perfectly colorless, and the tar flows off in a steady 
stream. 


subjected. Before entering the apparatus, the gas presents a blackish 


Coal tar is one of the most complex of substances. When distilled, the 
portion which goes off below 300° C, is composed of three groups of bodies : 
various carburets of hydrogen, organic bases and acids ; and the industrial 
treatment of tar consists precisely in separating the bases and acids from 
the carburetts. The first products in the distillation of tar are the heavy 
and the light oils, the residuum constituting a very hard, black, and 
bright mass called pitch. We will presently return to the heavy and the 
light oils of tar; let us first see how the pitch can be utilized, so as not 
to pass a single bye-product without noting the uses to which it might 
be put. 

Pitch is used in making artificial fuels, Besides our natural fuels, there 
are in use various artificial combustibles, which are made by mixing waste 
products of every kind with some cementing substances. This constitutes 
the manufacture of artificial fuels, which are known more generally under 





the name of ‘‘ Briquettes,” a specimen of which you see here. Crude tar 
and pitch are the only cements which have answered in practice, and they 
are still used, 

A good fuel should fulfill several conditions ; it should be but little hygro- 
scopic, and devoid of all odor ; should fire readily. without deflagration, and 
finally should leave but 7 to 10 per cent. of ash. 


The manufacture of briquettes in France exceeds annually 700,000 tons, 


land is still less than the total consumption: the railways are obliged to de- 
We will see presently how not one of the residues in the manufacture of | 


coke, and hence in the distillation of coal, is lost, but finds a good applica- 
tion ; | 


10w the immense heaps of coke dust remaining at the gas works, | 
which, with the tar, were regarded formerly and for a long time as useless and 
cumbersome substances, are now being utilized. 


pend, to some extent, upon England and Belgium, and the same is true of 
the French navy, which also uses them, I need not describe the processes 
in use for the manufacture of briquettes, upon which you can readily inform 


yourselves by obtaining permission to visit the tar works at La Villette—a 


| visit quite interesting, even to ladies, who may rest assured of finding there 


a plot of ground which, in point of cleanliness, may perhaps rival, I would 
almost say, many of their parlors. You will there see that coke dust, which 
until within a few years ago was so cumbersome, now utilized in the manu- 
facture of briquettes. It is mixed with crushed pitch, is passed through 
sieves, and, after having been put into the mills, is subjected to a pressure 
of 1,400 pounds per square inch. 


[To be Continued.} 





Owrne to the fact that a large number of the heaviest taxpayers of Quincy, 
Ml., refuse to pay their city tax, claiming the per cent. to be in excess of the 
amount allowed by the charter, the Mayor of the city has notified the gas 
and water companies that there is no money to pay them, and that they must 
look out for themselves if they continue the supply.—Lingineering News, 
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Corner 9th and Arch Streets, 
of New York 


BosToN —S. M. PErrENGILL & Co., 
PHILADELPIUA—PRATT & Co., 
Jermanyv—B. WESTERMANN & Co., 
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MONDAY, JUNE 


Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
two Weeks ending May 24, 1879, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Corrected Illuminating Power. 
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Sugg-Letheby burner. 
E. G. LOVE, Gas Examiner 








Lime Cartridges.—Unslaked lime may be sub- 
stituted for powder in quarries if it is compressed 
into cartridges, placed in the drill holes, and then 
saturated with water. By using these cartridges in 
coal mines there is less waste from small coal than 
when ordinary powder is used, and there is less dan- 





OUR EXCHANGES. 


—- 


United States. 





[Engineering News. | 


The erection of the New South Wales exposition 


| building will be carried on at night by electric light. 


It is said that there are 17,000 houses in Philadel- 
phia in which gas is not used. The Record says gas 


should be furnished at $1.50 thousand feet in 


that city, but it costs $2.15. 


per 


The results of turning town sewage into rivers and 
other waters are serious, as is shown by the fact that 
vessels going down the river Thames have in many 
places to leave the channel in order to avoid the 
enormcus banks of sewage that have been formed on 
the bed of the river. These banks are in some places 
from ten to fifteen feet in depth. 

‘*The electric light is found 
to be adapted to one very useful purpose, viz., facili- 
tating the construction of works on tidal rivers, 


An English item says: 


when there are only a few hours between the tides in 
which the men can work. These few hours necessa- 
rily occur sometimes in the middle of the nighi, and 
the provision of the electric light greatly expedites 
operations. The light 


works of the Severn Bridge Railway.” 


is now thus in use on the 





English gas directors are in good spirits again. ‘Nhe 
electric light is found to be very expensive. At a 


late meeting of the London Gas Light Co. and the 
Phoenix Co. the chairman stated that the recent ex- 
periments in Londun had been greatly to the advan- 
tage of gas; the cost of the electric light had been 74 
times as much as gas light, and even if the electric 
light were greatly developed there would still remain 
a large field for gas business, 





American Society of Civil Engineers. 





The eleventh annual convention of the Society will 
be held at Cleveland, beginning Tuesday, June 17. 

Sessions for the consideration of professional sub- 
jects, and one for the transaction of business will be 
held. The details of the programme will be an- 
nounced as soon as determined by the local commit- 
tee. 

Members of the Society are earnestly requested to 
furnish information or memoranda upon any of the 
subjects announced. They are also invited and ex- 
pected to take part ip the discussions, either in 
person ur by sending to the Secretary notes for pre- 
sentation. 

In either case, it will assist the committee in ar- 
ranging the details for sessions of the convention if 
members expecting to take part in the discussions 
will notify the Secre.ary at once to that effect. 

Invitations to visit Pittsburgh and the government 
works for the improvement of the river at that place 
(Davis Island Dam), have been extended by James H. 
Harlow, member of the Society. 

Please notify the Secretary whether you will visit 
Pittsburgh, and whether you will present a paper or 
take part in the discussions at Cleveland. 

Joun Bogart, 


April 30, 1879. Secretary. 








The First Steel Bridge in America.—Ar. 
rangements have been concluded by Gen. D. D. 
Smith, Chief Engineer of the Chicago and Alton 
Railway, for constructing the first all-steel bridge in 
America. Gen. Smith will be remembered by his 
connection with the U. 8S. Government Board for 
Testing the Strength of Iron and Steel, experiments 


| which were carried on by him several years ago. 


His researches have at last brought him to the con- 


ger of accidents from the flying fragments and from | clusion that steel bridges can be built cheaper than 


vitiated air.—Lortsch, der Zeit. 


| iron, and be equal in durability. 





The bridge will be 























erected over the Missouri river on the 
Alton Railway. It 
The elevation over high-water mark will not 
at which height the light steel 
will look like suver cob- 





Chicago and 






will be of five spans of 350 feet 






each. 
be less than 80 feet, 





rods of the ‘‘ Howe truss ” 






webs glimmering in the sunshine. For all its frail 
appearance, the bridge will have a strength reached 
by but few existing structures in the world. The 





total amount of steel used in the construction will be 







about 1,500 tons, equivalent to almost double that 






quantity of iron.—Am Journal of Industry. 











































Price of Gas in Youngstown, Ohio.—The 
Youngstown Gas Co. has reduced the price of gas as 
follows, to take effect June 1, 1879: Monthly sales of 
5,000 feet, $2 per thousand ; 


less than monthly sales 


of 5,000 feet and over, $1.75 per thousand. 





Prices of Gas Coal. 
<> 
Penn and Westmoreland. 1.50 at New York. 
si ei adgades 3.50 at Baltimore. 
" 5% 3.75 at Philadelphia, 


DN isisiicapenieseaiasase: a4 


Newburgh Orfel................ 1.25 at New York. 
BIVEDOY BOOB sccs sc ocssscncccveses { 530 8 Baltimore. 
MO MRNMIIN  oncccccssceadednasucces 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ sees 4,50 at New York. 
“ és 

MIMRMMMIN CS. a caiceacadseaselécnccues 3.25 to 3.50 
WN MOE RID ae cc csk dace vensescnarsauceas 3.50 to 3.75 
Cannelton Cannel (by cargo)... 8.50 at New York. 
BUI I as vidwniacceansanontcenies 7,25 

The above prices are about $1 per ton below those 
of 1878. 





Gas Stocks. 
—.$s ——= 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W B Scott & Co.,) 
24 Pine orreEeT, New korx City. 


JUNE 2, 1879. 
ge All communciations will receive particular attention 


t?~ The following quotations are based on the par value 





of $100 per share. _ag 
Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 
| Saree re 466,000 50 60 75 
POR iicsceadiaccecens 1,800,000 50 40 45 
ss Bonds 170,000 103 
Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 177 183xd 
Metropolitan....... 2,500,000 1CO 122 126 
¥ Serip... $1,000,000... 99 103 
NOS asnicciss: eaaxc08 5,000,000 100 65 75 
= Bonds, gold... 900,000 LO0O 98 103 
Municipal, ....<05.23-.0. 1,590,000 100 110 117 
aS Bonds ...... 750,000 95 100 
EO BOP iis csiiiaccciis 1,000,900 100 95 100 
POS ces sivnciaieees 270,000 50 100 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn ........0:02¢ - 2,000,000 25 125 130 
CRBAUS cciisksusccvesces 1,200,000 20 60 65 
‘© $8. F. Bonds. 320,000 1000 100 102 
WOODEN, sescccsises eres 1,000,000 10 20 30 
aS BORGR. «.ccess 325,000 -- 95 
ae Sern: .<..<.. 300,000 ... 75 sO 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 60 65 
pT Oe 1,000,000 25 70 75 
- CUED cxccennss 700,000 1000 90 95 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 70 75 
sis Scrip - 90 95 
ie OO iiiscnciieenas 200,000 100 — 70 
Union Co. E, N. Y... 25 0— 50 
Richmond Co., S. I. 300,000 60 85 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Bath, Maine........... 70,000 100 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 65 70 
ie Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Baltimore, Md...... .. 2,000,000 100 95 98 
" Ctfs., gold 1,000,000 95 10 
Bayonne, N. J....... : 100 90 
Brockport, N. Y...... 25,000 100. 80 
Jitizeus, Newark..... 918,000 50 100 103 
* ‘© Bds. 124,000 — 105 10 
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Chicago Gas Co., Ills 128 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 
Derby of Conn...... ‘ 160,000 100 60 
East Boston, Mass... 25 114 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 300,000 20 — 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 100 
Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 
Hartford, Conn....... 700,000 25 120 
Hempstead, L. I..... 25.000 100. 
Jersey City ........ ... 750,000 20 145 
Jamaica, L. I..... see 25,000 100... 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 120.000 50 100 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 70 
RR, APB occnse scenns 60,000 100 — 
Bonds 30,000 90 
Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,000 i190 — 
Long Brancb........ 20 30 
New Haven, Conn... 25 136 
Peoples, Jersey City —. 
os Bds. 
Peoples of Albany... 650,000 100 — 
re Bonds 350,000 1000 -- 
Peoples of Baltimore 25 «44 
= Bonds.... 106 
Plainfield, N. J....... 80,000 100 —- 
Perth Amboy ......... 25 — 
Rochester, N. Y...... 100 =70 
“ Citizens 100 50 
Toledo, Ohio.......... 95 


Washington, D.C... 1,500,000 20 190 
se 


Scrip 500,000 20 100 
0 See 50 «670 
Woonsocket, R. I 150,000 100 80 
Mateos Bi. G........... 400,000 40 i148 
Hamilton, Ontario... 150,000 40 117% 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 120 


Rondout & Kingston 
St. Louis, Missouri.. 
Stillwater, Minn...... 
Saugerties, N. V¥..... 


‘ 
600,000 50 73 
50,000 50 _ 


15,000 100 95 


Troy, Citizens.. ...... 600,000 100 
San Francisco Gas- 
Co., 8S. Fr'isco Cal. 95 


130 
190 

80 
120 
130 
100 
125 


dU 


953 


The Manhattan gas company has declared a divi- 


dend of 5°;, payable June 2d. The following sales | 





were mace at auction since last report: 200 shares 


Williamsburgh, at 75; 
at 90; 36 shares Manhattan, at 1813; 


shares Metropolitan, at 1274; 
at 95. 


Advertisers Index. 
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GAS ENGINEERS. 


$5,000 Walliamsburgh scrip, 
322 shares Je ir | 
sey City, at 145$-146, 165 at 144, and 9 at 14 


2d: 18 | 


37 shares New York, | 


| 


| 


Pace. | } 


William Farmer, New York City. ......<sccscccccsecs os 262 
George W. Dresser, New York City..............00.. .. 256} 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND 


CONSTRUCTION, 
Herring & Floyd, New York Citv 
T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint, L. I. 
J. W. Starr & Son, Camden, N. J 
Deily & Fowler Philadelphia, Pa... 
Kerr Murray, Fort Wayne, Ind 


George Stacey & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Mackenzie & Sayre Man’f’g Co........ -eseeusee 
Bartlett, Robbins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. ae 


Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Pa.. 

GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
McNeals & Archer, Burlington, N. J.............. 
Gloucester Iron Wirks, Philadalphia, Pa...... 
Robt. Campbell & Co., New York City.. ..... 
James Marshali& Co Pittsburgh, Pa........... 
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8S. Decatur Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co............0..6:. 
Shickle, Harrison & Co., St. Louis, Mo 


PIPE CUTTING MACHINES. 
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Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works... 
Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Borgner & O’Brien, Phila., Pa... 


Chas F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md... ......... 
GAS METERS. 
Harris, Griffin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa......... 
American Meter Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
W. W. Goodwin & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa... 
Harris, Helme & MclIlhenny, Philndeiphia, Pa 
GAS STOVES, 
W. W. Goodwin & Co., Phila., Pa..... 
Retort Gas Stove Co., Providence, R. L. 
VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y.. 
EX HAUSTERS, 
P. H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., 
GAS COALS, 
Penn Gas Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perkins & Co., New York City.......... 
‘tannelton ( eal Co., 6 és 


an York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 


Newburgh Orrel Ceal Co., Baltimore, Md......... 

Despard Coal Co., Baltimore, Md....... 

Tyrconnell Coal Co., Baltimore, Md 

Fort Pitt Gas Coals........ Schnee eahau s 

Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. ¢ ‘oal Agency 

West Fairmont and Marion Coal Co., N, Y. City 
GAS ENGINES. 

Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
STREET LAMPS, 

J. G. Miner, Morrisania, N. Y. City. 

BURNERS. 
C. Gefrorer, Philadelpnia, a. 


ING BREESE, 
H. E. Parson, New York City.......... 
PROCESSES, 
Gwynne Harris, New York City 
Lowe, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Vance & Co., New York ity 
CEMENT. 
S. L. Merchant & Co., New York City 
BOOKS, 
Cathels, Gas Consumer’s Manual 
Hiow to Burn Gas.. 
Scientific Books... 


Fodell’s Book-Keepirg 
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Cas Works, 


IN GOOD CONDITION, 


FOR SALE, 


_At a Creat Bargain, 


IN THE CITY OF FRANKLIN, IND. 


for particulars, inquire of 


L. W. DOWNEY, 


479-4t Sec. Franklin Gas Co. 





SITUATION WANTED 


BY A 
FIRST-CLASS METER MAKER AND REPAIRER, 
Has been at work on repairs the last three years. Can do 
any kind of tinsmith work. Best of references. Address, 
METER REPAIRER, care Gas Lt. Co., Worcester, Mass 


PARSON'S 


TAR BURNER. 








SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


Will be sent to any Gas Works on Trial. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


PARSONS BLOWER, 
FOR BURNING BREESE, SLACK & FINE COAL. 


Now IN USE AT THE BROOKLYN GAS LIGHT Co, 
See Col. Armington’s remarks at mecting of the New Eng- 


land Association of Gas Engineers, as reported in this 
journal of April 2 


H. E. PARSON, 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., and 42 PINE ST., N. Y. CITY. 


THE GLOBE StnbET LAMP 


as 


New York Ciry. 


J. G. MINER, 


Mornrisantia, 








the Different Styles, 
offered at Prices to sait 


The Globe Street Lamp, 
the times. 


Any separate parts furnished. 


For particulars address 


in 








mary of latest inte 


and Wales; 


The Gas Trade Circular and Review. 


ISSUED EVER 


Each number 


Y ALTERNATE FRIDAY. 


contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas; 
lligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; 
on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas. 


oe Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastines, 8 Buckingham St., London, Eng. 


y sum- 


articles upon Water Supply ; also 


Water, and Sewage Works, 


Price, 10s., Postpaid. 


The Gas and Water Companies’ 


Directory. 


(1879 ISSUE NOW PUBLISHING.) 
Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 
This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Ireland 


Orders Received at this Office. 


date of formation, amount of capital, 
returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, ete. 


Price > in Cloth Cove 8, 58.; 


in pe r Cover 8, 3s. 6d. 


and names of all officers, etc. ; 


Address, 8 BUCKINGHAM § 


including carbonization 


Postage Extra. 
STREET, 
LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND. 
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MORRIS, TASKER & CO., cimiTep. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES FOR WORK ERECTED OR ON CARS IN PHILADELPHIA. 








WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES.—For Slate or Corrugated Iron, with Vast Iron Cornice Gutter, Iron Doors and Frames, Wrought Iron Pivot 
Window Blinds, and all kinds of Castings and Smiths’ Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS,—Retorts, and all castings and Wrought Iron Work for setting them on the best plan. Tar Gates, Wrought Iron Stand Pipes, 
Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 

EXHAUSTERS.—Exhausters and Compensators, By-Passes, to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, with Engines, Governors, Pressure 
and Vacaum Gauges. 

SCRUBBERS.—Cataract, Single and Muititubular, Spray and Tower Scrubbers. 

CONDENSSRS.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 

PURIFIERS.—For purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Oxide of Iron, and with either Ash Riveted 
Wrought or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 

CARRIAGES.—Movable Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arrranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 

METERS.—Square and Round Meters of any capacity. 

GAS HOLDERS.—Single Lift and Telescopic Gas Holders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames, Housed or Open, Flat ‘Top or Trussed. 

GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pipes. 


STOP VALVES.--—Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three to twenty-four inches diameter. Flange and Bell Pipes, Fitting and Drips of 
all descriptions. Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating, Building aud Gas Holder Tanks, Lamp Posts and Lanterns. 


. 


PATENT SELF-SEALING RETORT LID. PATENT SEALING AND UNSEALING DIP PIPES. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., Limited, 
WORKS: FIFTH and TASKER STS., Phila. OFFICE: 230 8S. 3d. St. Phila. 





— — 


RETORT GAS STOVES. 























Principle of Burner. No. 3 Retort Stove and No. 1 Oven. No. 1 Retort Stove, 


First cut shows the principle of burner. The gas passes up inner tube A into retort B. Here the gas is exposed to a heat of 960° F., by which it is expanded 
three times in quantity. It then descends through outer tube to lower chamber C, thence rises through Argand burner at D. Here the air unites with the 
expanded gas, mingled with which it passes up through the gauze, and burns around the retort at E. 


The only Gas Stove constructed on the Superheating Principle, 


SO MUCH AIR IS THUS MADE TO UNITE WITH THE GAS THAT PERFECT COMBUSTION IS OBTAINED; HENCE GREAT 
ECONOMY, WITHOUT SMELL, SMOKE, OR SMUTTING OF DISHES. 
Acknowledged to be the best in the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, and Australia. 
MEAT OR FISH CAN BE BROILED IN THE OPEN FLAME. WE GUARANTEE TO DO THE SAME WORK OF ALL OTHER GAS STOVES WITH AT LEAST 
ONE-THIRD LESS GAS. THEY CAN BE TURNED DOWN LOWER THAN OTHER STOVES, NEVER LIGHTING BACK WITH EXPLOSIONS, 
Their first cost is much less than many gas stoves, They will do the entire family cooking. They are not large and cumbersome, and will not, therefore, 
heat up the room. They can be placed on top of the ordinary coal stove, or any stand or table, thus bringing them just the right height for convenienve, After 
baking, the oven burner can be used for other purposes. About 100 gas companies are now selling them to their consumers in the United States, Adapted for 


any pressure from 5-]0ths of an inch to 3 inches. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Send for Circulare 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO.. 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


Brooklyn Clay Retort 


FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 


Manufacturers vf Clay Retorts, Fire Bricks, House 
and other Tile, Capola Brick, etc. Dealersi nand Miners of 
Fire Clay and Fire sand. Clay bank al Burit’s Creek, New 
Jersey. Manufactory’ Van Dyke , Elizabeth, Richards and 
Partition Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ Office, No.88 Van Dyke 
Street 


Borgner & O’Brien, 
CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 
23d St., Below Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


393-ly 


Gas 


20 years practical experience. Gas house work a specialty. 


Cc. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 


GAS BURNERS 
GAS HEATING AND COOF ING APPARATUS. 
FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC., 


No. 248 North _— Street, ee 


GEO. W. DRESSER, 





CIVIL ENGINEER. 


TRINITY BUILDING, 


ROOM 89 





111 BROADWAY. 





- MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER, 


PROPRIETOR. 
Office and Works. 5th Street, 
Mauufactures of 


FIRE BRICK AND TILES, 


Of all shapes and sizes, 
MOKTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 


cz Articles of every description made to order at short 
| notice, 
| 


LACLEDE 


FIRE BRICKS AND 


CAS RETORT WORK 
CA ORKS 
CHELTENHAM, MO. 

Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 
and Cupola Tiles, Etc. 


Fire Bricks and Tiles 
of all shapes and sizes. 


Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer | 
Pipe, Ete. 


901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 
642— 


Avenue €, 





FIRE 


Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 
Keene’s Cemen', 
Sellurs Gas Cement. 
English Fire Brick, No. l. 
“6 Silica Fire Brick. 
{MPORTERS. 


Ss. L. MERCHANT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 


Cas Retorts, 


4 ’ ,’ r 
TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
Just below Trinity Church. 344-1) 
|< a Remit 10 cents postage for “ Practical Treatise on 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. | Cement.” 











Matec 


Works : 
LOCKPORT, PA. 


Established 1864. MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION. MD, 


GARDNER BROTHERS, 
Manniacturers of Clay Gas Retorts and Retort Settings 


“STANDARD SAVAGE” 


Fire Brick, Vile and H‘urnace Blocks, 
AND 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. 


OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD 8’. 


Sole Agent for New England, ) 
C. H. SPRAGUE, 
86 Stete Street. Bosten 


: a 


JOURNAL des USINES : a GAZ. 


ORGANE 





, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





DE 


Societe Technique de L?Industrie du Gaz en France. 


ISSUED ON THE Sra OF EACH MONTH. 





MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 


| THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
RELATING TO GAS WANOFACTURE IN FRANCE. 


INFORMATION 


} 


Subscriptions Received at this Offices Price, Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum, 
' 





NEWCASTLE 


AND PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 


NEWCASTLE COAL 


(NEW PELTON), 
ALSO FOR THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


PrPROViIBCIAL GAS COAT. 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We supplied nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 1877. 


10,000 Cubic Feet of 16 1-2 Candle Gas---40 Bushels Coke. 


AMES D. ao ne 
SEAVEMN 


aaa 


These coals will yield in practical use fully 


PERKINS & CQ. 


45 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL CUM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company ts prepared to furnish any amount of their 
ustly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms, 


General Office— 89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Braneh Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 
A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 

W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 
THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 


351-1y at Cleveland, Ohio, 


THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newlurg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 S, Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C, OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build 
ing, 111 Broadway 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs, of 
good illuminati:g power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 


the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
fork; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light 


panies of New Y 
Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y ; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 


pany of Baltimore, Md., and ibe Providence Gas Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 
Best dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
prompt ati2ntion given to orders for chartering of vessels, 
224-ly n 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 
To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 


Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 
Wharves Locust Point, 

Compaty’s Office, 15 German st.,} Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine 

*.* Reference to them ig requested, W4-. 


TYRCONNELL GAS GCOAL., 
MINED 1N TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST VA 
Company’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 

CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. ¥. 
SHIPPING PoInT—Baltimore, Md. 


This coul yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
ing power of over 16 candles. Forty bushels of very supcerio 
Coke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker Od-ly 


FORT PITT C“S COAL 


This Company is prepare] to supply any amount of their 
Celebrated Gas Coal 
all points reached by rail or lake throughout the West. 
THE FORT PITT COAL COMPANY, 
OFFICE 887 LIBERTY STREET, 


484-1y PITTSBURGH PA, 


GAS COALS. 


TH E 


V GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 
COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 
AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station 





m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York, 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 


366-1ly Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Ambov, N. Be 





CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the dest enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. 0. Box 1747 Philadelphia 


Sates (PERKINS & CO.,, New York. MAYER, CARROLL & CO., Baltimore. 
AGENTS: ) DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 


The West Fairmont and Marion Consolidated Coal Company, 


IMines at Fairmont, West Virginia, 
OFFER FOR SALE THEIR 


VERY SUPERIOR GAS COAL, 


IN ANY QUANTITY DESIRED, ov the shortest notice, at their office, 231 BROADWAY, New York 


PE BLIN S &6 CoO... 
45 SOUTH STREET N. Y. 


IMPORTERS AND AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


AMERICAN, 
PROVINCIAL, 
and ENGLISH 


AND CANNEL. 


F. SEAVERNS, Jr. 











GAS COALS 


JAMES D. PERKINS. 





CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
COAL ACENCY. 


FOR THE SALE OF 


KANAWHA GAS LCOALS, 


ALSO, 
CANNEL, 


SPLINT, 
anc STEAM COALS. 


From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the uinw of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
(OFFICE Wo. 7 WALL ST. 
NEW YORE, 


C. B. ORCUTT, Secretary. > 





J. J. GORDON, Sales Agent. 
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M‘NEALS & ARCHER, 


BURLINGTON. N. J, 
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CAST IRON. "PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 


DAVID 8. BROWN, .President. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, Treasurer, 


goo” 





JAMES P. MICHELLON, Secretary, 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Superintendent. 


ESTE R IRON Wo 
Res 


‘GLOUCESTER CITY, W, 





Pe 





Castiron Gash Waler Pines, Slop Vales Fit trans Fastlders. ny 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY wo MACHINE CoO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


0o— 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 


FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, aan hand Etc., Etc. a 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Wms. Ricz- 


AkDs. C. E. 18 mo. Sewed. 20 Ceats. 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS Gas CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. 8, CATHELS, C.E 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol dente 
lowing Books, at prices named : PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THoma 
Box. Second edition. $5. 
GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, 4 to, 


with numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cioth bind:| AN AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ing. $12. ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
ee eas : Owen C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MANAGEWENT | 8 vo, Cloth. $1.50. 
OF GAS WORKS, by W. C. HoLmgs. 8 vo- Cloth . 
$1.50 | The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 


Tene " . _ . ‘ : price. 
ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU- We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
RUFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by | any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 


Rev. W. R. BowprrcH, M. A., with Engravings. S8vo | Ali remittances must be made by C heck, Draft, or Post Office 


Cloth, $4.50. | Money Order. 
Ae M, CALLENDER & CO., 
Room 18, No. 4°, Pine Street, N. Y. 








NEW BIGGINS HAND BOOK, by THomaAs NEwBIG- 
Gin, C. E, $3.75. 











R. D. WOOD & CO.., 


PHILADELPHIa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts. Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestnut Street. 


JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES® 





Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N.B.—Pipes from 8-incn and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths, 
t@” Sond for Circular and Price List. 


BERGEN TRON WORKS. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &c. 
Office 112 Leonard Street, N. Y. 





S. DECATUR SMITH, 





CAST IRON GAS 3 S WATER PIPE, 


Foundry, Cor. of York and Moyer Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Several Thousand 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 Inch 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes on 
hand, for immedinte delivery. 

t?” FITTINGS FOR GAS AND WATER MAINS. vag 


CAST IRON PIPE, 
For Water & Gas. 


COATED and TESTED 300 POUNDS TO SQUARE INCH. 
ALL SIZES UN HAND, 


And Delivered at any Place Required. 


SHICKLE, HARRISON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MURRAY & BAKER, 


(1842. DEILY & FOWLER 


1879 


Practieal Builders, |LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


And Contractors for the Erection of 
Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
TION OF COAL GAS. 


t®” WORKS AT THE RAILWAY DEPOTS, 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
Wood and Iron Travs for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 
Wrought lron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Work of every description for Gas-Works. 

AS Mr. Murray 1s a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character 
izes our dealings, 

We would respectfully inviie Western men to call and see 
ou™ vatterns and works here. MURRAY & BAKER, 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 


BARTLETT, ROBBINS & G0, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 
WANUPACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS, 


WORKS 
Cors. Pratt, Scott, McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- | 
spondence solicited. 467-ly 


JESSE W STARR & SON, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 
Office in Philadelphia No. 435 Chestnut St., 
where a member of the Firm can be seen 
between 12 m. and 2 p. m. daily. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARAT IS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames. 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure, PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity. 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves 


Station Meters of all sizes. 





for Purifiers, 


GAS HOLDERS. 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE 


Si N G L EH 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 
1ND TELESCOPIC—WITH CAS1 
OR WROUGHT IRON GU-ZDE FRAMES. 


Holders, Wrought 
Condensers, Scrubbers, 


We are prepared to furnish Iron Roof |} 
Frames, Bench Castings, Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 115 gasholders, 
Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work. 
Holders built at following places since 1868: 


Lancaster, Pa, (2) Columbus, O, 
Williamsport, Pa. (3) Franklin, Ind, 
Bristol, Pa. (2) Indianapolis, Ind, 
Catasaqua, Pa, Jacksonville, Li. 
Kittanning, Pa, Johet, Ill. 
Hazelton, Pa.j | Lawrence, Kansas, 
Freeport. Pa. Jefferson City, N. O. La. (2) 
Huntingdon, Pa. | Algiers, N. O., La. 
Pitiouwu, Pa. | Kalamazoo, Mich 
Bethlehem (8). Pa, Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 
Sharon, Pa Ogdensburg, N. Y 
Canten, Pa Waverly, N. Y. 
Carlisle, Pa, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Penn Yann, N. Y. 
snapolis, Md. Watkins, N. Y. 
Parkersburg, W. \ Coney Island, N. Y, 
Lynchburg, Va. Batavia, N. Y. 
Stanton, Va, Gloucester, N. J. 
Youngstown, O | Salem, N.J. 
Steubenville, O Mount Holly, N. J. 
Zanesville, O Plainfield, N. J. 
Mansfield, O, Englewood, N. J. 
Marion, O. Flemington, N. J. (2) 


Belleaire, O, Dover, Del. 
Athens. 0, Pittsfield, Mass, 
Barnesville, O, Meriden, Conn. 


Newark, 0. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPENY.. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 


Elevator on Peari Street. 





H. P. ALLEN, President. 
The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS but from later 


most essential improvements. more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making ‘‘ Water Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
1eated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is an established success. More than One 
Hundred Miilion cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, aS well as 
economy both to the manufacturer and consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gas made by the old, or any other method, 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 lbs. of Anthracite coal and abuut 
sg gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bril- 
llant gas, 


Rights for sale. Inquire of the President. 


| Nashville, 
R 


HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St,, N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH C ASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
YASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AiR CONDENSERS : CON DEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS, 
(wet EXEL and 
LAUSTERS 
for re vc — Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description 
FLOYD'S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT 
BUTLER’S 


LID. 


COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 
SEI LER’S. CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORS 


’ 
and everything cennected with well regulated Gas Works 
low price, aud in complete order, 

N. B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices. 


SILAS C. HERRING, JAMES R. FLOYD. 
GEO. STACEY. HENRY RANSHAW. WM. STACEY, 
GEO. STACEY & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIO 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Cast and Wrought tron Work 
sed in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 


Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos, 33, 35, 37 and 39 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STRERT Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE, 


Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, L * , Gas co. 








Indianopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, Mich., s Co, 
Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. | Oshkosh, Wis., es Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. Peoria, Ill., Gas Co. 
Springfield, O., Gas Co, | Quincy, Ill., Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. |< hampaign, Ills., Gas Co, 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, Ill., Gas Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co, | Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Ue" 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. | Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co, 
3urlington, lowa, Gas Co, ; Vicksburg, Miss.. Gas Co 
Tenn., Gas Co. | Denver City, Cal, Gas ce. 


T. Coverdale, Fne’r Ciacinnati, and others 
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GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 





CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared, 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 


OF 








GAS GOV 
from 1 


With cast iron guide and suspension frame 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS, Street 
nections, such aS BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, SLEEVES, etc. 
STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water and 
Gas, 


Wrought Iron Work. 


Allthe Smitn and Sh*et Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works. 226-tf 
JESSE W. STARR, JESSE W, STARR, JR. 









to | 
Main con- | 


| Proprietors of P. W. 


Gas from Ordinary Gas Coals, 


| Making Heating Gas for Smelting, Meltiug, Puddling, Forges, Boilers, Ete. 


enriched with 


MACKENZIE & SAYRE MANTFG CO., 


141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Gas Works, Smelting Works & Machinery. 


MACKENZIES PROCESS AND APPARATUS tor 


making Illuminating 


Oil. Also, Mackenzies Process for 


Also, 


Cannel or 


| P. W. Mackenzie’s New Engine and Boiler. 


434—1y 
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IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 


BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


P, H. & F, M, ROOTS,} Patentees and Manufacturers, {CQNNERSVILLE, IND, 


S. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, } 6 Cortland St., 
COOKE & BEGGS, Selling Agents, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 











SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. 


Compen- 


Steam Engines, Boilers, Pumps 








Macxkenzir'’s Parent ROTARY GAS EXHAUS'TER, STEAM JET EXHAUSTER and CONDENSER, WASH 
Pipes, Tees, and Bends. 


ERS and SCRUBBERS 
Ispett’s AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR, Pressure Regulator for High Districts. 


Macgenziek and Ispevyt’s Patent DEODORIZING PROCESS 


Ispecyt’s Patent GAS and WATER STOP VALVES. 
PLANS, DRAWINGS and SPECIFICATIONS furnished. 


Send for Prices and Information, 


G. G. PORTER, President. 


r 





gators, Governors. By-Pusses, Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


aud Heaters. 


American Gas Light Fournal. 


Office, Coal and Iron Exchange Building, Cortlandt cor. New Church Sts. 


CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
CH iA NDELIERS! 
And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, S36 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 
Special designs furnisued for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Halls, Lodges, &c, 


GAS. 


We would respectfully 
call attention to a pam- 
phlet which we have pub- 
lished for distribution 
among gas consumers, In 
the expectation of in- 
creasing the Gas Con- 
sumption, by answering 
the questions most often 
asked over the counter, 
as well as for introducing 
the use of gas for Cook- 
ing, Heating and Manu- 
facturing purposes. 

We would solicit an 
order, feeling sure that a 
promotion of knowledge 
among the public gene- 
rally of the ease and com- 
fort of Gas, in its many 
uses, will increase the de- 
mand, and largely repay 
the small cost of distribu- 
tion. We will print with 
your imprint, and with 
such alterations as you 








may wish, in any quantity 

at the following rates: 
200. «16 50 
1000. . . 380 06 
2000... 55d 00 


Single copies 10 cents. 
Copies furnished trom 


| this Office direct. 
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A. 
CAST 


PRICES 


a. ww OOD 


PATENTED MAY 23rd, 1876. 


REDUCED TO MEET THE 


- LRON PIPE CUTTER 


TIMES. 


We have been able to reduce tha cost of Manufacturing, and desire to give our Customers the benefit at the following 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
NO. 
No. 








For larger s 


REDUCED RATES: 
1 cuts 3, 4and 6 inch Pipe 


1 1-2 cuts 4,6and 8 in. Pipe, $85 
2 cuts 8,10 and 12 in. Pipe, 
3 cuts 16,18 and 20 in. Pipe, $225 


4 cuts 24and 30inch Pipe, 
5 cuts 56 inch Pipe, 


will be made. 


izes Special Contracts 


$75 


$100 


$275 
$350 





It will cut a Continuous Line of Pipe in a Trench or Building 
As well as loose Cast or Wrought Iron Pipe, Shafts or Columns of any size, leaving the ends clean, smooth, and square. 


Our Machineg for cutting 20 and 30-INCH PIPE have been furnished the Manhattan and New York Gas Light Companies; also for cutting 12, 20, and 30 


inch Pipe to the Boston Gas-Light Company. 


for over two years, and all with the most satisfactory results. 


A. C. WOOD, Syracuse, New York. 


_ HERRING & ¥ LOYD, , No. ™ Greenwich street, N. . € 


Address 


The smaller sized Machines have been in practical use in various parts of the vountry by Water and Gas Companies, 


BROWN & OWEN, 20th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 


_ MORRIS, TASKER & & FOO. 36 b Ciiver t Street, Boston, Mase. 





How to Burn Gas. 


Under this title a neat little book has been is- 


sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, | 
as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together | 
with a table, taken from Prof, Chandler’s lecture | 


showing the loss of light resulting from the use of 
shades, etc., of different kinds of glass, 


The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- 


nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. | 
. ° ° | 
If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to | 


use better burners and shades, one-half of the 
fault-finding will cease. 


The price is $10 per thousand. 
be sent to the office of this Journal. 


KINC’S TREATISE 


COAL GAS. 


Bound in Cloth. 


Orders may 





Vol. I. 


PRICE, $10, 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine street, N Y, 


waaearveiatiomnpenstaanecilatienreinjeetanntSttihatttasicsaretiaa 








TE ‘LOWE GAS PROCESS 


S. A. STEVENS & CO, | 


SOLE AGENTS. 


ROOM 87, ASTOR HOUSE 


P. O. Box 1110, NEW YORK. 
AND 
400 430 Watnot StTrRexT, PHcLaDeLPH:a. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE STRAP FILE. 


ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 








2nd. Preserves papers without punching holes. 

3rd. Will always lie flat open. { 

4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off, with- | 
out disturbing the others. 

We will furnish to our subscribers this important | 
article for preserving in a convenient form, the num- 
bers of the Journal as it is issued at the very low 
price of $1.25. Sent either by Express or Mail, as 
directed. 

By mail the postage will be 20 cents, which will be 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to 

A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
42 Pine Street, Room 18, New York. 

















THE AMERICAN 
GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


Three dollars. 
PER ANNUM. 








LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to 83 Vail Ave. 


TROY, NEW YORK. 


BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 


(Double and Single Gate Winch to 36 inch—outside and 
tnside screws, Indicator etc.) for Gas, Water and Steam— 


HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 
ALSO 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





REFERENCES FURNISHED. 


“HOW TO BURN GAS,” 
TEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND. 


A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE ST., N'Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


—~—~ 


The U. 8. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN 


HARRIS, G 


12thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St. N. Y., U.S, A., 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 





AWARD TO 








Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R,. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 


GROUP JUDGES. 


AMERICAN, | FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash- Sirk WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain. 
ington, D. C. | JUL. SCHTEDMAYER, Germany. 


Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y°| Mr. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 

Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. O. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 

Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
JeneraL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 

GEORGE F. BRISTOW, New York. 








z 


hy 














FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 
WILLIAM FARMER, 
ARCHITECT AND CENERAL CAS ENCINEER, 


ROOMS 87, 89, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
00 
WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. Will furnish 8 
and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. 
Having made the Coustraction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. 
dole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. 
Sule Agent for the AITKEN and YOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 








pecifications, Drawings, 





PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 

EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Ete. 
HYDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retorts. ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and 
Napb tuaiine. BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above. SELF-ACTING WATER DISTRIBUTOR 
for Scrubbers and Washers, Etc. MOVABLE DIP PIPE for Reducing and Eqnalizing the Pressure on Retorts, TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- 
@:ted) for Economizing Space and Building Material. DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL ior Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action. 





REFERS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN. 
Professor B. SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. 
GEN, CHAS. KooME, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. | 
GEN. “- HICKENLOOPER, President Cincinnati Gas-Light Co., Cincinnatti, Ohio. 
&. W. SENSON, President Brooklyn Gas-Lighi Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 


D. HosTETreR, President Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co., Pittsburgh, a 

C. VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
5. L. Huster, President Laclede Gas-Light Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

| . VANDERPOOL, Engineer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newark, N, J. 
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T. C. HOPPER, Prest. and Gen. Supt. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. 


WM. N. MILSTED, ‘Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 
C ary - \ C \ C \¢ \ - 
7 ) | 2) , A ) J ) {* 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
pet to — Le . irW~ el | ~ | ? i > & IYO SS SA ws 9 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactories: | GASSTOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. | dieiaenis 


| SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER : late nies ’ 3 ati 
| . | 37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
512 W. 22d St., N. > > SUGQ’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. 4 


20 South Canal Street, Chicago. 
Wet Meters, with Lizar’s *“*Invariable Measuring’? Drum, 810 North Secord Street, St. Louis. 


Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. | sonz aczwrs ror THE ALLEN EXHAUSTER GOVERNOR. | 122 & 124 Sutter St., Sam Fraacieco. 














HARRIS, HEL™ME & MecILHENNY, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 


ESTABLISHED 18.48. 
PRACIVOAL GaAs WATER MANVUPACTURERS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pe 


‘To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 28 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 
’ g Puy, , i} y 


WASHINGTON HARRIS. WILLIAM HELME. JOHN McILHENNY. 


WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of ail kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


W. W. Goodwin is the author of the History and Principles involved in the use of Lowe’s Jet Photometer Also Patentee and we are the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS Of the ORIGINALand ONLY DIAL whereby the CANDLE POWER and PRESSURE can be instantly read, and allothers are infringements, 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 


All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 


THE PLUMBER 


AND 








NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 
System of Bookkeeping 


f FOR GAS COMPANIES, 
| ‘ } ‘ [ é Price $5, which snould be sent either in Check P, O, Order 
4) ‘ = ~ f ® or Registered Letter. 


Biaak Bocks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
tem, wi'l be supplied to Gas Companies, by applyng to W. P, 
Foprub lailadelphia, or 
A Card inserted in the columns of this paper will prove a much more certain means of A M. CAULENDEK & CO 


securing attention than any number of circulars, The latter usually find their way to the waste OFFICE GAS LIOHT JOCRNAL, 42 Pine St., N. ¥ 
paper basket, but as this journal is carefully Jiled and frequently referred to, it is of permanent 





’ 
value to advertisers. Prof. C, F. Cuanpuer, President of the New York Board of Health, writes :— CATHEL Ss 
Agta GAS CONSUMERS 
Permit me to take ‘his opportunity to express my gratification at the intelligent 

and judicious discussions of sanitary subjects which appear in your paper, and to Mi A W U cE L 

wish you every success in your efforts to direct the attention of the public to the s 

sanitary defects of our surroundings, and the best methods for tneir improvement, Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- 

Very truly yours, C, F. CHANDLER. 


out any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
The 9 concluding numbers of the present volume of THE PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENGINEER | 224 money value of the Gas consumed. Aiso the best method 
b . lusive) which will contain a selection of the approved pla received in the | of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light. 
(March to Novem of, 22a . ; c PP : Pes FOSTER om @ late | It will be to the advantage of Gas Companies to supply 
$500 Competition for Model Houses for Workingmen, will be sent on receipt of $1. The March number | their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
contains the four Prize designs. Address, ' venting complaints arising from their want of knowledge n 
r regara to the registration of their meters. Forsaie by 
THE PLUMBER & SANITARY ENGINEER, 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
P. 0. Box 3037. . 140 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 42 Pine Street, New York Room1 pf 
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WILLIAM W. GOODWIN & CO., 


Nos. 1012, 1014, and 1016 Filbert Street, Phila., 


A N D 


No. 142 Chambers Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS METERS AND FINE APPARATUS. 
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IMPROVED FAMILY GAS COOKING STOVE, No, 8.—Tin Lined. 





The following can be cooked by Stove No. 8, which consumes about 40 feet 
of gas, costing from 8 to 12 cents: A roast weighing 10 or 12 pounds, a large 
family pie, a couple of ducks, two sorts of vegetables, fish and soup. Size, 36 
in. high and 18 in. wide. Hot plate, 22 in. deep, with 3 burners for boiling. 
For roasting, broiling, baking, boiling, and toasting. Is capable of cooking 
a dinner for five to ten persons. With a movable copper reflector for 
radiating the heat into the room. 


TWENTY DIFFERENT SIZES. PRICES FROM 81 TO $150. 


W. W. GOODWIN & CO., Manufacturers, 
1012, 1014, 1016 Filbert Street, Phila., and 142 Chambers Street, N. Y. 





